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PREFACE 



B(»caiis« of considorabic public interest in Ilonry levin's study, 
'The Costs to tlie Nation of Inadequate Kducation" printed by the 
Select Connnittoc on Eqnal Educational Opportunity in February 
15)72, the Select Coniniittee is releasing this print, "Tljc Effects of 
l)roppin«r Out." This print includes Dr. levin's study along with ex- 
cerpts from Youfh w Tramition, Volume IIL Dpopjmnj Out—Proh- 
/m oy Sympiom? by Jerald G. Bachman of the Univei^ity of Michi- 
gan. Dr. Hachman's study pit)vide.s further discussion on the i-elation- 
ship between high school dropouts and occupational attainment. These 
studios and related con-espondence between Professors Bachman and 
Levin are reprinted here for the use of the members of the Select Com- 
nntte(». and othei-s who may find them of interest 
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FOREWORD 



Nearly 60 million Americans are enrolled in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, colleges and universities. The formal education which 
these young citizens are receiving is probably the most important 
determinant for their future. Yet, for millions, our public education 
system fails to prepare them for adulthood and for a productive life 
with full opportunity. 

As the Select Committee has studied problems relating to equal 
educational opportunity it has become clear that inadequate educa- 
tion is costlj'^ to our society in both economic and social terms. In 
an effort to analyze these costs, the committee asked Professoi 
Henry M. Levin of Stanford University to prepare a report for the 
committee's use. 

The Costs to the Nation of Inadequate Edwcation analyzes the 
costs to our Nation of failure to attain high school completion among 
our male population at the age of 25 to 34. It compares these costs 
with the costs of providing a high school education for this group. In 
addition, the report estimates welfare expenditures and the costs of 
crime, and discusses other economic and social costs attributable to 
inadequate education. 

This study is reproduced here both because it represents the results 
of new and significant research and because its conclusions will be 
of interest to all who ars concerned with the need to improve education 
in our Nation. 

Walter F. Mondalb, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Equal Educational Opportunity. 

(vn) 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



An inadequate education for a substantial portion of tlie population 
not only handicaps those persons who are undereducated, but also 
burdens society with reduced national income and government rev- 
enues as well as increased costs of crime and welfare. The purpose 
of this study was to estimate the costs to the Nation of such educa- 
tional neglect where an inadequate education for the latter third of 
the 20th century was defined as an attainment of less than high 
school graduation. Using data from the U.S. Department of Commerce 
and other sources in conjunction with extensive research literature 
from the social sciences, this report obtained the following findings: 

1. Tht failure to attain a minimum of high school completion 
among the population of males 25-34 years of age in 1969 was 
estimated to cost the Nation: 

• $237 billion in mcome over the lifetime of these men; and, 

• $71 billion in foregone government revenues of which 
about $47 billion would have been added to the Federal 
Tretusury and $24 billion to the coffers of State and local 
governments. 

2. In contrast, the probable costs of having provided a minimum 
of high school completion for this group of men was estimated to 
be about $40 billion. 

• Thus, the sacrifice in national income from inadequate 
education among 25-34-year-old males was about $200 
billion greater tlmn the investment required to alleviate 
this condition. 

• Each dollar of social investment for this purpose would 
hav^ generated about $6 of national income over the 
lifetime of this group of men. 

• The govcnunent revenues generated by this investment 
would have exceeded government expenditures bv over 
S30 billion. * ^ 

3. \Velfare expenditures attributable to inadequat<j education 
are estimated to be about $3 billion cxch year and are probably 
increasing over time. 

4. The costs to the Nition of crime that is related to inadequate 
education appears to be about $3 billion a year and rising. 

5. Inadequate education also inflicts burdens on the Nation 
in the form of reduced political participation and intergenera- 
tional mobility, as well as higher incidence of disease. It is 
difficult to attempt any monetary estimate of these costs. 



Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 



It would be a severe understatement to say that American society 
IS connnitted to schooling. In 1970 over 59 million persons were 
enrolled in the elementary and secondtiry schools, colleges atui univer- 
sities of the Nation, tind approximately I million were attending dav 
care and preschool programs. Two out of every seven persons were 
enrolled in some form of schooling, and over 6 million i)oople were 
eniplo\'ed in the educational sector to service these students. Given 
tins deeply-rooted swdetal commitment to a single institution, it 
IS no surprise to find that the institution of schooling has a profoinul 
effect on our society. 

Of iMirticular importance is the mark that schooling leaves upon 
an mdividual hi determining his future. For better or worse, formal 
education is one of the most important determinants of the lifetime 
opportunities of individuals. In large measure the schools .select persons 
to fidfill^ the lieirarchy of social, political, and economic roles of 
.society. Those who receive more and ''better*' schooling are in a 
better position in a schoolingwiependent society to obtain the highest 
earnings, most preferable occupations, and the best jobs. 

LA — Equalitv op Educatiokal Opportunity 

Throuchout most of tlie history of American education the institu- 
tion of schoohng has been considereti to be a beneficent andremitrkable 
device for ijroviding equal opportunities among youngsters drawn 
from very diverse circumstances. Indeed, the discusrfon and ferment 
that led to universal public schooling in America during the middle 
part of the 19th century was largely |)redicated on the concept that 
cf'ucation was the best path to "equal opportunity." In tlie words of 
Horace Mann: "Education then, beyond all other devices of human 
origin, is the great equalizer of the conditions of men— tlie balance- 
wiieel of the social machinery." * 

This movement did not represent a quest for a classless society as 
much as it reflected a search for fairness in the race for life's rewards. 
Equality of opportunity would not lead to equality of outcomes; 
for It was recognized tacitly that an industrial society required manual 
laborers, farmers, clerks, and mechanics as well as lawyers, physicians, 
managers, and professors. By equality of opportunity was meant 

. • an equal start for all children in the race for fife, but their 
assumption was that 4:ome would go farthei' Uian others." * Differ- 
ences in ability, effort, luck and preferences would create differences 
in outcome s among individuals, but the common school would assure 
Footnotes for Chapter I on p. 49. 

(1) 
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that representative indinduals born into any social class would have 
opportunity to acliicve status.4xs persons born into other social ch\ssw5. 
That is, the opportunities for achienng life success for a son would 
not be (leternnned bv his father's achievements, l)ut only by Ins own. 
Implicit i\\ this policy was the view that the system of public 
educatioi) would create equal opportunity through equal educational 
opportunity. ^ . , , ^ . 

It is now clear, in retrospect, that neither equal onportunity 
nor equal educational opportunity has been achieved. The prasent 
system of financing: and operation of the educational system lea<ls to 
irreater investments of resources in the rich child than in the poor 
one.' Moreover, the schools tond to be iar more effective in providmg 
mobility and status for the middle-class child than the lower-cltiss one. 
The result is that occupational success, scholastic achievement, and 
educational attainment of children are still positively correlated with 
those of their parents.* 

I.B— Costs to Society or Inadequate Education 

The case for equality of educational opportunity, its necessary 
ingredients, and our failures at achieving it have been heavily discussed 
and debated in recent years.* Yet, what is often ignored in such inter- 
changes is the extent that such educational inequalities repr<^nt a 
burden to the Nation. It is clear that persons who receive insufficient 
echication in a society which rewards individuals according to their 
educational attainment will suffer in comparison with those who have 
received better education. Yet, it is not only t!:e individual who is 
adversely affected, but our society as well; for the direct effects of 
inadequate education for any person are visited indirectly on the 
Nation. In this study we wish to answer the question: "VVliat arc the 
costs to society of inadcquato education''? That Is, what is the niagni- 
tude of costs that the Nation must pay for undereducating a signifi- 
cant segment of its population? , * • j 

There arc inanv ways in which the results of inadequate education 
require a national sacrifice. For example, if nersoas are unemplojred 
or underemployed l>ecause of their low levels of educational attain- 
ment then social output is reduced below what it would be. if these 
populations had adequate educations for the existing job market. 
Thus, the Nation foregoes output which might otherwise have been 
produced and contributed to social welfare. 

The reduced earning power of the less educated creates a parUcu- 
larly burdensome condition on the public sector. Low earnings or no 
earnings translate into little or no tax support lor gpvcsrnment- 
supplied goods and services. Further, to support those families whose 
incomes fall below a reasonable standard, it is necessary to utilize 
public budgets to pav for food, shelter, medicme, and other services 
that they would ordinarily be able to obtwn out of their own r^ur- 
ces. Moreover, low educational attiunment may be on iniportant 
contributor to the problems of crime. The futihty faced by such 
persons in obtmning attractive le^timate alternatives can lead to 
desperate attempis to achieve status, power, and monejr througji 
illegal pursuits. To the d^ee that low educational attornment is 
a contributor to crime, then a portion of the substantial resources 
that the Nation allocates to crime prevention and detection, the 
judicial system, and the penal system represent a social burden. 
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Finally there are other sipiificnnt costs of low wlucational attain- 
nieiit. In a democratic society the effective functipnine of rcijrcscnta- 
tivc ffovcmnient depends uiron the active poliUcal parUopaUon 
of all citizens. The «lcgrco of political involvement of the population 
seems to be directly related to its cdncationaHcvel. Persons with 
less formal schooling arc not as likely to be re«st«rcd for the vote; 
even 'hen they are registered they arc less likely to cast a ballot; 
they tire less likely to be informal on political issiics; and they are 
less likely to be active in political oreanizations. The results is that 
the democratic concent works less well for the imdcrcducated porUon 
of the population and thus for society as a whole. _ 

And the social costs of poor educaUon arc not just limited to the 
present gcucratron. The offsprinc of persons with low C( ucaUonal 
nttainmeiit arc themselves more hkcly to suffer the same educational 
consequences as their parents. Differences in the cducaUonal char- 
acterisUcs of their home environments well as others mean that 
children whoso parents have been handicappc<l by poor educaUon 
will themselves complete fewer grades of schooling and will show 
substantiaiUy lower iicrformanco in standardwcd academic achiev- 
uicut. Thus, thev in particular and the ne.\t generation generally 
will su.7er from the Iomt educational attainment of persons m this 
generation. 

A NATIONAL CONCEItN 

In a societv characterized by high geographic mobility, the educa- 
tional neglect of o'le local or State government often contributes to 
the burden of another. That is, the social costs of poor education are 
often exported bovond the boundaries of the governments who hava 
been unable or unwilling to prondc ?u «fl!>« 

atizens. Thus, the results of undercducaUon m the rural South often 
show up as public welfare costs in the northern aUes. The. felon 
who lacks the skills for legitimate employment does not hmit his 
criminal activity to the school dUtnct or State which faileu to develop 
his proficiencies. Moreover, tho tax revenues that do not matenalizo 
because of educationally related unemployment or m^dercmployment 
limit government sernces at ell levels. In most respects it can Do 
sliown that the social costs of undcreducation do not hmit themselves 
to specific State or local governments or to regions of tac country; 
rather their pervasive qualities have imphcaUons for the entire 

^ Sinai the entire society apiiears to bear much of the cost of inade- 
quate education, it U iniporUnt to esUmate the magtntudc of thtse 
costs. If the social costs attributable to poor education exceed the 
Dublic investment requuw<l to alleviate this condition, then tee 
Nation would be better off ii resources were allo«ited to improve the 
parts of the educational system responsible for this derehctton. 
Under such drcumstences the level of social welfare would be improvett 
bv incurring this investment since in Che long run the benrfits to the 
Nation would exceed the costs. Of course the ofUcited d«f t«ne o« 
eauality of educational opportunity is m itself an important justih- 
cation for examining the sources and impact of poor educaUon. 
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LC-D£nKtKo A Poor Ei>ucation 

Before wc can csttmiitc tlic national tjosts of ina4(e<iuat4) cihication, 
it Is necessary* to define what is meant by this term. Tlie fact that 
tlie wortls nilscducation, poor ttlucation, or inailcquate education are 
u$e<l mi commonly tends to mask the fact that there is no consensus 
on Uieir meaning. Yet if one is to ho{ic to measure t!ic impact of 
inailequate education, one must define as carefully as possible what 
it is that he wislies to use as » guideline for deciding what is inadequate 
and what is adequate. 

Perhai)s it is best to b^n bv ^^oting that there are two ways 
in which one can conceive of inadequate education. The first concept 
deals with the ovenill educational approacli of a society; is it poo«l 
or is it bad? The extreme reliance of tlie Unite<l Sutes on fornm 
schooling hm been criticized in recent years as^a deleterious etlucational 
approach. It has been charged as being wasteful, fostering dependence 
and docility raUier tiian independence, being ine;^litarian in the 
distribution of its rewards, bein^ unable to adapt to social change, 
as well ais represshig systematically imagination and creativity.^ 
These criticisms suggest that the American educational system is 
inferior to some alternative one that might be developed for this 
society. Vet most of the changes that are suj^ested— no matter 
how desirable— are not easily iinplementable. Such global changes 
would require a v(»ritable revolution of the entire societv before thc»v 
could be sustained, and Uiey are beyond Uie scoj)e of tliis study.' 

The second concept of inadequate education is a inudi more mo<lo$t 
one. It is based u|)on the view Uiat for Uie present there exists a com* 
mitment to Uie existent, schooling*based approach to education, but 
within our society Uiere are j)er8on3 who are tiie rccii)ients of msuin- 
cicnt education, both in tiie quality and quantity of their sdiw)hng 
exi)eriences. This is a much more traditional approach to defimne 
educational inadequacies, and it is the general approach that will 
be used in Uiis study. That is, we are taking for granted the basic 
nature of the American e<lucational system and wc are demung 
the dimensions of inadec^uate education vnihin that system. Thus 
our thesis suggests that when some citixens receive considerably 
IK)orer educaUon than Uie norm for Uie society, not only wdl Uiose 
I>ersons suffer, but the larger society will suflfer as well. 

If inadequate education can be defined in terms of the quality 
and quantity of schooling received, how do we detennine what level 
of education is substandard? It would seem that a simple criterion is 
useful. If educaUon does not prepare a iierson for the normal deinands 
placed upon him, it is inadequate. In this case Uie characteristics of 
modem industrial technology require a relatively biph ,,4^^"^ 
literacy ^ith regard to both language and computational skills. To the 
degree that schooling does not provide these ddlis, the schoolinjg can 
be said to be wanting. Moreover, if a person's level of education is 
vasUy inferior to that of the bulk of the uopulation, it is likely Uiat he 
yni\ be at a consideinble disadvantage with r^ard to oUier as|)ects of 
his daily existence. Since our social institutions are oriented principally 
toward tiie average educational level of the [jopulation, a iierson 
who is severely disadvantaged educationally may find that he is 
uiiabie to cope satir^actorily wiUi many of the routine demands 
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placed upon him/ The normal level of literacy required to prepare 
tax returns, applj for insurance benefits, pass written examinations 
for driver's licenses and work permits as well as to p^orm other 
such mundane tasks may exceed his capabilities simply because the 
tasks themselves have been designed for persons who have benefited 
from normal educational experiences.' In those instances persons 
who have received relatively less schooling than the population as 
a whole are likely^ to find themselves educationally handicapped. 

Though it is obvious that any demarcation line between adequate 
and inadequate education is an arbitrary one, it would seem that in 
the latter third of the 20th century tliere is. a rather natural place 
to draw that distinction. Given the relative importance of the high 
school diploma for job opportunities and for further study, it ap|}ear5 
reasonable to define inadequate education as any level of education 
below high school graduation. Though there are some persons who 
receive a perfectly adequate education for fulfilling both personal 
and societal commitments even though they do not complete the 
secondary level and there are other persons who remain "poorlj^ 
educated" even though they obtain schooling at the college or uni- 
versity level, it is our view that on the average the failure to graduate 
from high S(;hool is a meaningful measure of the failure to obtain 
an adequate education in our present society. 

I.D — ^Thb Incidence of Inadequate Educatiox 

What is the incidence of inadequate education nmon^ the nop- 
ulation? Given the definition that anything less than high school 
graduation will represent an inadequate educational foundation in 
the 1970s and beyond, we woukl like to know the proportion of 
our citizens who lack this attainment. Table 1 shows the j'-ears of 
school completed by persons 25 years old and over by race p.ud sex 
in March 1969. The vast majoritv of the population have completed 
theur schooling by age 25, so this breakdown shows the overall school- 
ing attainment for the adult {>opulation 25 or over. According to these 
data almost half of all males and females lack a high schoofdiploma; 
and about two-thirds of the Negro population lack this credential. 
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Yet to assert that half of the general population and two-thirds 
of Negro citizens are inadequately educated probably overstates the 
case severely. Man3' of the lesser educated persons in this sample are 
older pei-sous who are in the latter stages of their work careers. When 
thev entered the labor force niany years ago the need for a liigh school 
diploma was not well-established; there were abundant on-the-job 
training programs and apprenticeships; and formal education was 
much less iinportatit as a prerequisite to social mobility and to ful- 
filiim^ one's civic and other needs. Such citizens have been much less 
handicapped than \yill persons without high school completion who 
are presently entering the labor force. Indeed, many of our older 
citizens in this educational category were not handicap{>ed at all 
because the\' began their adult lives at a time when a high school 
diploma was a mark of relatively high educational attainment. 



careers today without high school completion are in a much less 
envious ])Oi>ition. These persons are cmbarkii\g on a journey of four 
or more decailes in whicn the educational handicaps afflicting them 
at the outset are likely to plague them increasingly throughout their 
careers as the educational attainment of the general population 
continues to rise. Of course, the general upward trend toward more 
schooling has meant that among younger adults the proportion who 
have not completed hi^h school is much lower than among the pop- 
ulation as a whole. Table 2 shows the years of school completed by 
persons 25-29 years of age by race and sex in March 1969. Only about 
oncKiuarter of the population in this age range have failed to com- 

Eiete high sciiool, although two out of five N^ro males and almost 
alf of all Ne^^o females do not attain this leveK According to these 
figures the incidence of inadequate education affects about 25 percent 
of this younger population with the familiar pattern of a hea\aeF 
burden on Negroes than on whites. 
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Table 3.— Percent of persons age 25 to 44 who had not cmputed high 
school by sex, region, andnrbanism of area, March 1969 

Males Females 

Region: 

Northeast i 31.7 28. 1 

North central 30 7 27 8 

^"^^ 39.' 9 4l!7 

.Wc^.V, 23.4 25.8 

Metropohtan 28. 9 2a 8 

Central city. 32. 8 33. 8 

Uu tside central City 25,9 24,8 

Noiimetropolitan 393 37*6 

^fonfarm " 33; 3 37; g 

Fann 4(j, 0 33 0 

xy^iai^fL^'h ^>^P"''i"?f of Conmjeixe, Bureau of the Census. "Educational Attalninent: Marcli \mr 
\ onulatioi CharacterKtlcs, Cun-eiit Population Reports, wries P-20, No. m (Feb. 1», 1970) tables 2 ai d 
3. I- iKures In this tabic werp denved by adding ptrcontages from appropriate subcatocories. Because of tiie 
rouiidbiK errore that can occur when following this procedurt\ thene may exist very slight dlscreimncies 
betweHithfcsenumbcriaiMl those derived diiwtly from raw data. mM.rc|wiicie. 

Just as the incidence of high school completion is not uniform 
across races, neither is it similar among sections of the Nations. 
1 able 3 shows the percent of persons age 25-44 who had not completed 
high school by sex, region, and urbanism of area in March 1969. 
Among the four major regions, the West showed the lowest concen- 
tration of persons who had not attained high school graduation, 
and the South reflected the highest incidence of this characteristic. 
Regional differences ai>pear to be substantial. 

Moreover, the proportion of persons who failed to complete high 
school differed substantially between metropolitan and nonmetro- 
politan regions with the latter showing a much higher incidence of 
iimdequate education as we have defined it. Within metropolitan 
areas the central cities are characterized by a lower concentration of 
l)en5ons who have obtained high school diplomas tlian the suburbs; 
and within nonmetropolitan areas the farm portions show lower 
educational attainment than the nonfarm sections. 

The implications of these findings are tliat a deliberate public 
policy to promote high school completion— if successful — would 
have its greatest impact on the South followed by the Northeast and 
Aorth Central States. The educational upgrading would be greater 
for nonmetropolitan areas than metropolitan ones; for central cities 
than for suburbs; and for farm areas than for nonfarm ones outside 
of metroj)olitan areas. 

I.E — Assessing the Social Costs of Inadequate Education 

The costs of inadequate education can be divided into those which 
are borne privately and those which represent a burden tosociety.*^ 
In general, when individuals who have received inadequate educa- 
tion are disadvantaged directly by this insufficiency, we view the 
burden as a private one. Whenever their neighbors or members of 
a larger constituency are affected negatively by their low educational 
attainment, we refer to these as social costs. Often the incidences of 
both private and social costs overlap to such a great extent that the 
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categorization of costs into separate components is necessarily arbi- 
trary. For example, to the degree that a person is deprived of employ- 
ment and earnmgs because of inadequate education, he is bearing 
the costs of his undereducation. Yet, if he requires welfare payments 
to survive and if the society foregoes tax payments that might have 
otherwise been received, there are associated social costs as well. 

Of course the case for improving the educational attainments of 
those wlio are most handicapped by the present system can be made 
on the basis of fairness alone. If all people are to have relativejy 
equal access to life's rewards, then the race for success should begin 
on the same starting line for all competitors. It would seem that this 
is what is implied by equality of educational opportunity. As in any 
competition, the race will still be won by the swiftest, but at least 
everyone vdll start at the same place. Persons who lack hi^h school 
completion begin the quest for employment, earnings, occupations, ami 
so on with severe disadvantages relative to those who have received 
high school diplomas and further schoolii^. These inequalities in, 
educational attainment tend to exacerbate the inequalities in the 
distribution of opportunity in our society. Reduction of these dis- 
parities might be considered a worthy goal in itself. 

In this study we are concerned primarily with estimating the. 
social costs of inadequate education. More specifically what does 
it cost the Nation to "underinvesf in the education of a substantial 
segment of its population? In particular we will attempt to estimate 
the followii^ social costs as they are imposed by present educational 
policies: 

1. Foregone national income; 

2. Foregone tax revenues for the support of government 
services; 

3. Increase in the costs of income maintenance and welfare 
programs ; 

4. Increase in costs of crime; 

5. Reduction in political participation; 

6. Reduction of intergenerational mobility; and, 

7. Poorer levels of health. 

We will be handicapped in this endeavor by our considerably less 
than perfect knowledge of the linkages^ between educational attain- 
ments and social consequences. That is, it is difficult to trace precisely 
the effects of inadequate education on each of the social phenomena 
that we wish to review. While each can be related theoreticall}^ and 
some data are available for obtaining numerical estimates of their 
impacts, the computational results must be considered to be tentative. 
Indeed, they should be scrutinized for their overall magnitude rather 
than for their precise values.^ Yet the importance of these estimates 
as potential inputs into public policy means that even approximate 
values can be very useful. 

Essentially the approach that we will use to measure the costs 
of inadequate education is to. follow a procedure that we \vill call 
"reasoned estimation." This process represents an attempt to show the 
reader the step-by-step construction of the estimates with emphasis 
on the logic of the procedures and the evidence supporting the vari- 
ous underlying assumptions. First, an analysis of the conceptual 
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relationships between inadequate education and the ))henomenon we 
are concerned with will be presented. Second, these M ill be translated 
into a set of empirical procedures for estimating related social costs. 
Third, the best available set of data will be applied to this framework; 
and last, the resulting estimates will be inten)reted. For those readers 
\vho might question us at any of these stages it should be a rela- 
tively easy task to impose different assumptions or data on our analysis 
in order to see if one comes out with substantially different results. 



Chapter II 

INVESTMENT IN HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION 



Since we defined an educational attainment of less than hiirli 
school completion as inadenuate for oiir highly technical society it is 
useful to explore the social implications of failing to invest in that 
level of education for a substantial segment of the population. It is 
not possible to do this for the entire society because the data are not 
available and our underlpng knowledge of these complex relation- 
ships IS sparse. Yet is is possible to trace the sacrifice in national 
income reflected m the undereducation of a specific and well-defined 
subpopulation. In this chapter we will estimate the loss in national 
income and tax revenues attributable to iasufficient education anion*' 
a group of young men who have recently entered the labor force and 
we will compare it with the public expenditure required to provide 
this group of men with an adequate education. 

II.A~Adbquatb Education as a Social Invest.vibnt 

More specifically we will review the incidence of failure to com- 
plete 12 years of schoohng among a cohort of young males who are 
old enough to have completed their education. 'Second, we will com- 
pare this to a hypotheUcal distribution of educational attainment for 
these adults if public policy required a minimum of high school 
completion for all citizens. Third, we will compare the estimat<»d 
contribution to national income for this population under the exist- 
ing distnbution of education and under the assumption that all had 
completed a minimum of 12 years of schooling. The difference between 
these two contnbutions represents one aspect of the social costs of 
inadequate education, foregone national income. Fourth, we will 
estimate the loss in tax revenues to the Federal, State", and local 
governments that results from this foregone income; and last, we will 
compare these social costs of educational neglect with the cost of 
providing adequate education to this cohort of young people. 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AMON'G MALES, 25-34 YEAHS OLD 

Table 4 shows the distribution of educational attainment amon*^ 
males, 25-34 years old in March 1969. This cohort of young men 
was selected for the analysis because they represent a group with 
recent educational experience who have generally completed their 
schooling and are beginning their work careers. Moreover, there exist 
abundant census data for thi-- group which enable us to link their 
income wit h their education and other characteristics. In 1969 there 

Footnotes for Chapter II on p. 49, 

(13) 
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were some 1L8 million men in this age category of whom about 12 
percent were nonwhite. It should be borne m mmd that the nonwhite 
group is predominantly Negro (over 90 percent), but that it does 
include members of other races as well. Follo>ving the familiar pattern 
established in earlier descriptions of educational attainment, about 
44 percent of the nonwhites have not completed high school m con- 
trast wth only 25 percent of the whites who fall into this grouping. 
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Tabic 4 represents the uctiml distribution of (Hhicatioual nttiiin- 
ment for mules 25-34 years of ape in 19G9. Since wc \vij?h to calculate 
some of the national costs of faihnjr to provide suflinent e<juration, wc 
wish to compare the actual distribution of etiucational nitauuueat with 
one that nuglit exist if public policy providwl a mininnnn of high 
sciiool completion for all |>ersons. 

Table 5.—Hypoihdicat dlsiribuiion of eihmtlonal aHahment for males 
' 25 to 34 yean of age, Marcli 100.9, by race nrnkr mhumum requirement 
of high school comjKetion * 

INumlKTln UKHWiiw!^) 



Illfih kIiooI I to S ynint 4 jrAjrt 5 or mon) 

yearn 



White malc« r». 919 2. 020 1. 414 I, .m 

Percentages I^^^ l-V* ^ 

Nonwhitc male* 286 210 121 l(U 

Percentn«e 67.2 KkO 0.2 8.0 

• BmM ttpwt A^Mimptton that %\\ rompW« hlfh nchool tt«»*l tlwit fooUntwtion beyond kIiooI wUI 
foJkwr x^\%m\ for »i«iwWt« 2S to In Mwrli IWi. l>*t« ott »«»»»wWt<* r*t«t uro t»k*Mi Crotu J^.h 
Dcntrtmwa U Commm*. "Ktltt«rtion»J AtUlnmcnt: Marc)i lt«i»." l»o|Hitotio« CharAct«^)ttIci. Curruut 
l»opuUtk>ti Kfl^orU, Mir* No. 194 (Frti. lU. lUlO). Ubte I. 

Table 5 shows th'^ hy|)othetical distribution of educational attain- 
ment for males 25-34 years of ope, March 1969, by race, under mini- 
nnnn requirements of hifjh school completion. Suice the hip:h school 
diploma also makes an individual clip:iblc for further schooling at the 
college level, it is reasonable to believe that some of the additional 

f ersons who graduate from high school will continue their education, 
n Table 5 we have assumed that the rates of contunmtion beyond high 
school for all additional graduates will be similar to the present ones 
for nonwhites. Since only about 19 |)erccnt of the Lonwhites compared 
to 36 i)crcent of tlic whites had completed one or more years of college, 
the use of the nouwiiite continuation rates represents a very ccm- 
servative assumption of college participation for a group of high school 
graduates tliat is prcilominantly Nvhite. 

We have hypothesized that by undereducating a vast seement of tho 
population, the Nation endures a loss of ]>otential output that would be 
realuscd had the Nation provided adequate education for all of its 
citizens. Since Table 4 represents the present distribution of educa- 
tional attainment and Table 5 depicts the "minimum desired" dis- 
tribution of educational attainment for the male |>opulation 25-34 
years of age, we wish to estimate the sacrifice in national income 
created by the present educational neglect. That Ls, we wish to deter- 
mine what the additional output and earnings of this segment of the 
poj>ulation would be if society had prodded the levels of education 
reflected in Table 5. 
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TAttLB 6. — Esfimatcit mmber^ of additional males 25 toSsJ^ yean of 
age cmpletivif educatitm at each level xinder public jnHty of high 
school comjdetfon \ 



inch iithool 



4 



White mulcii 



1,7.>8,«00 418,000 m 
39.% 000 94,000 liO, 



iim,ooo 

44,000 



Tttbic 6 reflects the niinibcr of oddittonal nmloft 25-34 years of age 
\\ ho might have completed their schooling at ea^h of the educational 
leveLs had govenmient policy provided tt minimum of high school 
graduation. It is estiniute<l that almost 1.8 million additional white 
iniilcH and 400,000 mon» nonwhite males wouhl have obtatne<l high 
sclieol diplomas leforc (Altering the lalor force had such an educational 
polic;v' existed. Moreover, under relatively mo<lest assumptions of 
continuation heyoml the secondarj- level, it is estimated that some 
800,000 white malt^s and 2lK),C00 nonwhite ones would have obtained 
trtuinng at the college level. 

Before calculathig the loss in national hicome reileeted in the sub- 
stantial mmdicrs of young males who fail to complete high school, 
there arc a number of conceptual and empirical issues that new! to 
he addn^ssed. First, how do higher levels of e<iucation lead to higher 
levels of pro<Iuctivity tind income? Swond, are present relative differ- 
ences in earnings by level of education— for example, letween high 
school praduut«»s tind drop outs— appropriate for caluclating the 
inconie foregone by not iuve>ting in a minimum of high school com- 
pletion for eyenoue? And, thini, how should acbiitional income that 
might have lu»en pro<luced m the future by u different educational 
policy be weighted relative to additional hicon^e produml at present, 
fcuch of thohe reprchcnts a rather complex set of phenomena for which 
\\e nee<l tentative flns\\ers in onler to protecHl with our calculations. 

J be next three sections address themselves to each of these ques- 
tions: In II.B the relationshijis between »?cbooling, productivity, and 
income are explonuL 1 he criteria for calculathig relative <lifferences 
in income and earnings ly level of education are established in ILC; 

the problem of evaluating future increat-es in income is assesse<l 
m II.D. f he re^olution of the^^e issues paves the way for the ensuing 
c^stiinate of the national income and goveniment revenue lost bec*ause 
of inadecpiate e<iucation among young males. 



If we compare persons with less than high school completion with 
tlu)se who have obtained their high school diplomas and |)erha|>s have 
evni attended college, we note that the former are likely to be found 
III the lower paying occupations, to be receiving lower earnings even 
within an occupation, and to be more susceptible to unemployment 
and underemployment than the latter.^ These differences in ex|)enences 
reflect themselves in differences in econonMc productivity ami earn- 
ings.* Yet, one must ask why i>erson8 with higher levels of education 
are more productive than ones with less schooling. 



II.B— Schooling, Puoductivitv, and Income 
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There arc at least three reasons that woriccrs with more ciiucation 
arc likely to be more productive and derive hif;her eaminj^ than those 
with lower e<lncational attainment. The first is that additional school- 
ing provides one witli a greater set of skills, both s|>ccific and general, 
which improve productivity.' These skills include im|)rovcd ninnoncaU 
and lan^injre proficiencies, us well as conceptual skills that etunu)ce 
the ubilitv to make ilectsions in nlanning, organi74ition, and production. 
Tlicy may also include particular vocational skills that arc imparted 
in the educational process. 

Second, additional schooling tends to inctdcato iiersons with sMcific 
attitudes ai;d behaviors that help Uiem to fimction in the large 
bureaucratic enten)rises that charactcrixo much of l>oth the govern- 
ment and the private sector.* Rclationshiiis of the individual to the 
organisational Iiierarchy auul to the rewanl stnicturc are two such 
areas whose acceptance by workers improves the efficiency of the 
organization as a whole. Since schools tend to be oi^anizcil much like 
other organi74itional units with high degrees of intenial specialization 
and shnilar hitrastmctures, it is believed that schools teml to socialize 
workei-s to accept the complex work relationshi|>s that they will face 
in tlicir occupational roles.* Students who complete fewer grades are 
less molded into this organizational labyrinth and are thus Ic^ able 
to qualify for t)Ositions which require such intraorganizational skilU. 

Third, it has been suggested that in a society diaracterized by rayid 
technological change, education makes a contribution to productivity 
by o4reating a greater ability to adapt to sucli change. In parUcular. 
the higher the level of managerial functions required, tlie ^ater will 
be the requirement to adapt to technological change.* Thus, tlie as- 
sumption is made that the mere educated a manager or ^)rofessional, 
the quicker lie will introiluce new techniques of production; mdeed, 
studies of agriculture have fomid that the more highly educated 
farmers tend to adopt productive innovations earlier than those witli 
lesser education.^ To tlie degree that there is ' neral relationship 
between the level of education and the ability t;> idapt to changing 
conditions of proiluction, the iierson witli more schoolmg will benefit 
more hi a pmwl of technological progress. 

Finally, as an adjunct of tliis, it is iiossible that tlie technology of 

{production hi a society reflects tlie educational mode of the labor 
orce. That Is, as average skill levels rise, the iiatu.*e of capital that 
is iiitro<luced into the production process capitalizes on the greater 
abundance of sudi labor force capabilities. The result is that low skill 
opi)ortunities decline as tlie educational attainment of the work force 
rises. Technology that requures higher skill levels replaces technology 
that utilizes lower skill levels as the i)ersoiis with higher skills become 
more plentiful. Unfortunately this means that tlie portion of tlie 
impulation with considerably less than average attainment finds that 
the relative demand for its services is declinhig.* 

Today the proverbUl low status occupation of ditchdiggmg requires 
more than a strong back and a shovel. These attributes have been 
replaced by ex|)ensive and sophisticated trenching equipment which 
requires liigher skill levels to operate and maintain. Industrial main- 
tenance is no longer ideutificil with the broom and the dustrag as 
much as it is with vacuum swee|)ers and other eouipment which 
requures judgmental skills that are not inh^ent hi the broom tech- 
nology. Even when these innovations are introduced to save man- 
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power, tlicy trc likely to use a more highly skilled labor force in place 
of the Iti^cr number of lower skilled workers whom they replace. 
With the introduction of new technolo^% labor productivity may rise 
among workers with higher skills; but such changes may be at the 
expense of less educated w*orkers. 

Knallv, it is imjxirtant to note that while there are several reasons 
posited for schoohng-related productivity of pet^us, it is difltcult to 
pm|x>mt the combination that is most relevant for explaining increases 
m pro<iuctivity in s|NH!ific instances. Attenints that have been made to 
s|KJcifv the exact skills rcquire<i for particular job functions have met 
min little success becau^ such requirements arc probably very 
<Hverse, multidimensional, not eurfly subject to measurement, and 
not always obvious to the researcher.* In addition, the |)roductivity 
of the onjttiiijtation n^ay bo related to schooling f)ro<tucc<l attributes 
timt arc not reflected in individutd skill and productivity measures. 
Thus, our conceptual knowIe<!i;e linking prmiuctivitv and schooling 
IS not easily verified quantitatively and sttidies tbatliavc attempted 
to explore the link have been «ncc<Iotal or fragmentary* at best.** 

II.C— C.VLCUI-ATINO R£U\rtV£ DirPERKSCES tK Incoms »v 

Level of Bducation 

The U.S. Census reports mcome by educational attainment, age, 
sex, race, region, and other characteristics. Since we can calculate 
income by .level of education, it would appear to be a simple task to 
relate additional \ears of schooling to adilitional national income. 
Accomingly, we could obtain estimates of the national income sacri- 
ficed by not mvesting in * minimum of high school comidetion for all 
citizens. 

Yet. there are certain questions raised by such a naive approach. 
Rrst, how do we know that the present reUtive differences in earnings 
by level of education are apnropriato for calculatmg income foregone 
under a iiolicy of liigh school completion for ever>one? Second, what 
adjustments should be made for the possibility that |>resent financial 
returns to high sdiool graduates and college attendees may reflect not 
only schoolmg differences but also "abihtv** differaices as compared 
with tlie returns to liigh school dropouts? ^And, third, how should we 
treat racial cufferences in income? 

4 

INCOME AND EAUKINOS 

^ Before proceeding, it is imiM>rtant to emphasize that earnings and 
income are not synonymous. Wliile income reflects the economic 
returns to both physical capital inputs (land, buildings, e<iuipnient) 
and human capital ones (labor), eanimgs include only the latter 
component. In general we expect additional schooling to have its 
great^t impact on the returns to labor and thus earnings. It is likely 
though, that the effect of more education on the indinduars ability 
to access and process infonnation may enable him to make more 
productive mvestments in physical capital which augment tlie non- 
earmngs components of his income as well. The available census data 
refer snecifically to income rather than to the earnings subcategory', 
but It does not ap|)ear that the use of income data mmart a serious 
bias to our calculations.*^ 
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STABILITY OF IXCOME DIFFERENCE 



Althoiic'h the census reports tlie income level iissociuteil witli each 
level of ^hooling, how do we know that these relative income dif- 
ferences are stable over time? More specifically, let us consider the 
income differentials between i>ersons who have attained vanous 
levels of schooling below higli school completion and those with 
hiHi school diplomas. Can we use these differentials to assess the 
national income foregone as a result of not investing in a minimum of 
hiMi school completion? Economic theory would suggest that as we 
increase the supplv of h^h school graduates vis a vis ones w»th less 
than high school, the relative hicomes of the former will decime. If 
this is true, then by applying the present observetl differences m 
incomes between the two levels of schooling we would be overstatuig 
the returns to the h^her level. 

lu this case, however, the exidence suggests exactly the opiH)sitiJ 
trencl. That is, as the supply of high school graduates has mcrcascd, 
the incomes of high school ^iduates relative to elementary graduat^^ 
or high school dropouts has also increaseil." Welch has suggested three 
possible reasons for this paradox: " 

L It is possible that the most rapidly expanding industries 
tend to be those which utilize higher skill levels thus increasing 
the demand for persons with more education at a fast<jr nxte than 
that for persons with more moilcst schooling; ... 

2. Technological progress may improve the productinty of the 
more educated worker at a higher rate than the less educated 
one; and, ^ ^ . 

3. The quality of schooling itself may be impronng o\-er time. 

The point is that concomitant with the increased supply of 
school graduates and persons with college training is an uicrcasc in 
quality or such a lai^e increase in the demand for more highly eclucated 
persons that their incomes have risen relative to persons with less 
schoolii^. In 1949 male higli school graduates wore rcceivmg aboiit 
134 percent of the income of male elementary school graduates. By 
1966 the differential had risen to 156 percent despite massive increases 
in numbers of persons with high school diplomas." 

This evidence su^ests that it is unlikely over the long nm that the 
present relative income differences between h^h. school graduates 
an<i those with less than high school will decline as the number of 
such graduates rises. Accordingly, the use of the present differentials 
apiKxars to be justified and may even tend to understate the value of 
iugiier educational attainments. 

"ability" adjustments 

It Ls reasonable to believe that a portion of th.e difference between 
incomes of persons with vary ing amounts of schooling is attributable 
to factors other than schooling per se. In particular, individuals 
with higher etlucational attainments* may iwssess greater intellectual 
skills, motivation, and other attributes thai enable them to go farther 
in school and that also increase their productivity in the marketplace.' 
Unless we adjust the income differentials associated with more schooi- 
iw^ for such ^'abilitv" factors, we will tend to overstate the sacnlice 
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in national income reflected in the failure to bring significant portions 
of the population up to high school completion or bevond. 

Wliile several studies attempt to pursue the abilitv-education- 
income relationship, their finding are far from uniform. Indeed, 
some studies find no effect of ability on income w'hile others find 
that the effect of abilitv on income is enough to reduce the apparent 
relation between schooling and income by one-third." Actually, the 
differences in findings are not surprising riven the lai^ge variations 
in sample populations and measures of abilitv. Some studies have 
carried out these analj^ on low achievers alone, those who failed 
the Armed Forces Qualification Test," while other studies have used 
more representative samples of army veterans or general populations." 
Ability measures in these studies have varied from the use of test 
scores alone to composite of social class, race, age, marital stutus 
and other nonschooling influences on income. 

Based upon these studies, it is not possible to know the exact pro- 
portion of mcome differences among persons at the various education 
levek that is attributable to differences m ability. Yet it is possible to 
make a reasonable assessment of the "ability" effect. In this study we 
will deflate income differences associated with schoolii^ by 25 percent 
in order to account for the higher abilities of persons who have attained 
niorc schooling* That is, we will presume that three-fourths of income 
differences between persons who have completed Cerent levels of 
schooling is directly related to education and one-fourth is related to 
the higher "abilities" of persons who have completed more schooling. 

It appears that thfe adjustment will tend to yield relatively con- 
servative estimates of schooling effects on income for two reasons. 
First, a 25 percent correction for ability is within the proper range of 
alnlity effects implied by studies thalt have examined the abuity- 
education-income nexus; and second, ability seems to be a more 
prominent factor in explaining income differences at relatively high 
levels of educational attainment than at low^ ones (e^. collie 
level)."* In this respect our estimates of ferine national income due 
to undereducation of a particular sq^ent of the population are 
derived primarily from comparing income differences for pei^ns at the 
lower end of the educational spectrum where "ability effects" are 
likely to be less prominent. 

RACIAL DIFFERENCES IN INCOME 

The recent census data that are available on lifetime income by 
educational attainment are reported for males uithout r^ard to their 
racial backgrounds.^ Yet, nmwhites show much lower incomes at each 
level of education than do whites. Table 7 shows the median mcome 
for Negro and white men 25-54 years old m 1969 by highest grade 
completed. At each educational level the mcome level of N^o males 
w only about two-thirds to three-quarters the mcome of whUe males. 
To a laqge extent these differences appear to be attributable to dfe- 
cnmmation practices in labor markets that prevent Negroes and other 
nonwhites from obtaining more productive emplojrment positions 
withm mdustries and firms.'^ 
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Table 7. — Median income for Negro and white men 25 to 54 V^^^rs old 
in 1969 by highest grade completed 



Median incomo Negro Income 
as percent 



Years of school completed Negro WhUe of white 

^""ShknSyears S3, 922 $5,509 71 

8 years *.472 7,018 64 

Highsch«.l: 

iyews^!!?::::::::::::::: e;^ 8,829 70 

^"Tto3years 7,427 9,831 76 

ly^Tmiii::::. 8,669 12,354 70 

If nonw'hit^s represented the same proportion of tlie population at 
each educational level, the lack of separate lifetime income estimates 
by race would not represent a severe problem. Yet, nonwhites appear 
to account for 1S.3 percent of males 25-34 3-ears of age who failed to 
graduate from high school; 10.6 percent of high school graduates m 
this age bracket; and 7 percent or less of those who have attended 1 
\-ear of college or more. This pattern suggests that a portion of the 
higher incomes for males in the general population that is associated 
with additional schoolmg is certainly- attributable to the fact tliat 
there are smaller concentrations of nonwhites— who are discriminated 
a^'ainst— at the higher educational levels. Yet, as we raise the educa- 
tional attsunments of nonwhites it is reasonable to believe that dis- 
crimination at the higher level will continue. 

Accordingly, educational gains for nonwhites should be weiglited by 
associated income gains for nonwhites; and educational advances for 
whites in the sample should be adjusted for associated income in- 
creases for whites. This is the procedure that we have used to calculate 
estimates of national income lost by not investing in a minimum of 
high school completion. Such an approach assumes that the present 
relative discrimination against nonwhites will continue over the hfe- 
time of the present group of young males. This assumption may be 
unduly pessimistic given the recent modest gains toward racial equal- 
ity .^^ Vet such an assumption will tend to lead to an understatement 
in our estimate of income lost because of inadequate education rather 
than to overstate it; and it b the overstatement that we wish to 

avoid. „ _ 

ILD — Evaluating Future Incomes 

A final issue that must be resolved before calculating what it costs 
the society for inadequate education of this group of males is that 

Sertaining to the relative values of future versus present income. 
Irdinarily the investment decision is based upon devaluing income 
obtained in the future in comparison with that obtained in the present. 
The underlying assumption is that a given amount of income received 
today yields more satisfaction to society than the same amount de- 
ferred until the future. The usual way of handling this phenomenon is 
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to discount future income streams b}' some interest rate to reflect 
that income received in tlie future has less value than the same amoimt 
of income when it is derived in the present. This adjustment enables us 
to compare the income benefits of tliis possible investment with others 
that may show different time patterns over which the benefits are 
received. That is, investments witli vastly different time horizons 
can be standardized to their "present values". 

The particular rato of discount selected for assessing future benefits 
depends upon the nature of the investment as well as a comple.\ set 
of other rather subjective factors; and the selection of criteria for 
chooshig the "optimal" rate is fraught with controversy.^ There are 
two aspects of government investment in high school completion which 
should be considered in choosing a discount rate: The specific implica- 
tions of improving educational attainment among tnose with the 
greatest educational handicaps and the fact that our lifetime income 
estimates are based upon present income levels that are unadjusted 
for future increases in productivity. 

An investment in raiai^ the educational i)roficiencies of the most 
educationally neglected se^ient of the population is not only one 
wliich increases national income; it also reduces the disparity in 
educational attainment and opportunity withm the society thus 
giving those who would otherwise have insufficient education a fairer 
chance. Moreover, this inii)rovement m opi)ortunity is also trans- 
mitted to future offspring thus obviating much of the need for similar 
types of mvestments in subsequent generations since the most im- 
portant smgle determinant of a child's educational attainment appears 
to be the schoolmg of his parent.^^* Smce this tjrpe of mvestment pro- 
duces a better distribution of op])ortunity in the future as well as 
increases m national income it seems reasonable to minimize the 
penalty attached to future income benefits particularly if no short-run 
alternative to inipronng opportunity exists. That is, the nature of 
this investment suggests a relatively low discount rate." 

Second, the estimates of lifetime income by level of educational 
attainment that we will use for this study are based upon present 
mcomns that do not account for future mcreases in productivit3\ 
Based upon the experience of the 1960s, a 3-i)ercent mcrease in labor- 
productivity can be expected over the long nin. The lack of accountmg 
for such a factor in our lifetime estimates means that our data are 
already discounted or penalized to this extent. That is, by no^ adjustmg 
future income upward for increases in labor productivity, we have 
tacitly assumed a discount rate of about 3 percent. 

Accordmgly, we will not api)ly an explicit discount rate to adjustmg 
future mcomo streams, since such an adjustment is implied by our 
lack of correction for productivity increases. The outcome is an 
iniplicit discount rate which is also relatively low, satisfying the first 
criterion for an investment which affects both income and the dis- 
tribution of opportunity. 

lI.E — Estimates op Income Foregone 

In summary we will use the following procedures to calculate the 
income that the Nation has lost by havu^ failed to provide a minimum 
of high school com])letion for all men m the 25-34-year-old group. 
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First, we will present census data on lifetime incomes by educational 
level for both white and nonwhite males. Second, we mil apply these 
to the additional educational attainments of the 25-34«year-old male 
OToup had all of these men completed a minimum of high school. 
These income figures will be adjusted for the racial composition of the 
jnea whose educational qualifications would have been upgraded. In 
this manner we wiU obtain a gross estimate of the mcome foregone 
by having failed to provide an adequate level of education for all 
inembere of the group under scnitiny. Finally we wiU deflate this 
OToss figure by 25 percent in order to account for nonschoolmg 
differences or "abiUty" factors reflected in the existmg income- 
education relationship in order to obtain a net estimate of mcome 
lost by the Nation over the lifetimes of this cohort of youi^ men. 

Table S— Estimated lifetime incomes jrom age ISjor males by race and 
educational attainment 

Lifetime Income 



Level of schooUng complet^^ AH males* White Nonwhlte 

'"tK 

■""jHr;:::::::::::::: Sffi 1822! itS 

^^'^TtaSvears 378,000 384,600 292,300 

i^ews'^ ::::::: 489>o 497500 348,200 

5+^a«:::"I"III"II- 544:000 554,000 387, 8OO 

Source: Sm appendix B, p. 50 
* Rounded to nearest thousand. 

LIFETIME INCOMES FOR MEN 

Table 8 reflects the estimated lifetime incomes for men by level of 
schooling completed, based upon 1969 data." In order to estunate 
income gains separately for whites and nonwhites according to educa- 
tion level, we have weighted the aggregate figures provided by the 
census according to the relative income weights reflected in A able 7. 
Thus the lifetime incomes of nonwhite males are assessed at about 70 
percent of those of their white counterparts. Accordmg to the estimates 
m Table 8, the difference in expected lifetime incomes between men 
with 8 years of schooling and those mth high school completion is 
about $73,000 for the overall population; and differences m lifetime 
income between high school dropouts and graduates are m the S40,000- 
$50,000 range. Differentials at the college level are substantially iareer 
with college graduates expected to receive about $150,000 more than 
high school graduates. 
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Table 9. — Estimates of number of males 25 to 34 years of age who 
would have iTicreased their educational attainments under a national 
policy providing a minimum of high school completion 

(In thousands] 

Number of additional persons completing l«v«l 



Wblt« 



From — 

Less than 8 years 537 

8 years 551 

1 to 3 years high school 1, 499 

To high school completion. 

From high school completion: 

To— 

1 to 3 years college. 4ig 

4 years college. 223 

5 or more years' college 195 



Nonwblte 



145 

85 
353 



94 
50 
44 



Tottl 



682 
646 
1, 852 



512 
273 
239 



INCREASED EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS UNDER POLICY OF HIGH 
SCHOOL COMPLETION 

Table 9 shows the estimated additional educational attainments 
for men 25-^34 years of age that might have been derived under a 
national policy providing a minimum of high school completion. This 
table was compiled by comparing the actual educational distribution 
for these men in Table 4 with the hypothetical one reflected by the 
social investment policy that would provide a high school diploma in 
Table 5. It will be recalled Table 5 was constructed on the assumption 
that a portion of the additional men who would have completed high 
school under such a policy would have been expected to have obtained 
at least some college training." Since Table 8 reflects the additional 
lifetime income generated by greater schooling attainments and Table 
9 represents the additional educational attainments, it is a relatively 
Bfisy task to estimate the total income lost by not having invested in a 
minimum of high school completion for this group of men. 

Tablf 10. — Estimate of incomes forgone by failure to invest in a 
mxnxmum of high school completion for aU males 25 to 34 years old * 



Gro« Income After 2S percent 
forgone (billions) ablHty adjustment 



White: 

High school completion. 
College 



$178 
90 



$133. 5 
67. 6 



Total whites 


268 


201. 0 


Nonwhite 

High school completion 

College..- 


32 
16 


24. 0 
12. 0 


Total nonwhites 


48 


36. 0 


Total all males 25-34 years old 


316 


237. 0 



Details for compulations are In appendix B, p. 
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NATIONAL INCOME SACRIFICE 

Table 10 presents the estimates of income foregone by our society 
because of its failure to invest in a minimum of high school completion 
for all males 25-34 years of age. The gross income loss calculated m 
this table is about $316 billion over tL . lifetime of this group of men, 
but this amount is unadjusted for ^'ability'' factors. After reducmg 
this amount by 25 percent to account for the lower ^'abilities of 
persons who have not completed a minimum of 4 years of high school, 
the net amount of national income lost is estimated to be a very size- 
able $237 billion over the lifetime of this group. This amount is com- 
posed of about $157.5 biUion that emanates directly from the addi- 
tional high school completions and another $79.5 billion for the men 
who would have continued their education beyond this level had they 
received high school diplomas. That is, the failure to have invested in 
adequate education among men 25-34 years is likely to cost society 
about $237 billion in lost mcome over the lifetime of these men. 

II.F— Loss IN Tax Revenues 

Any substantial loss of national income is also tantamount to a large 
loss of tax revenues at all levels of government. In 1969 government 
tax receipts represented about 31 percent of personal income, rising 
from 23.5 percent in 1949. About two-thirds of these pubhc revenues 
went to the Federal Government and about one-third wascollectetl by 
State and local governments. (See Appendix C * for details.) Thus, 
almost a third of the reduction in national income will represent a 
dimunition in revenues for the support of public goods and services. 

On the basis that about 30 pr^rcent of the national income lo^t by not 
investing in adequate education \nll represent a reduction m tax 
collections, the sacrifice for the public sector from having foiled to 
make this investment for the 25-34 year old group of males is about 
$71 billion. That is, approximately $71 billion in additional tax 
revenues might have been reahzed over the lifetime of the group of 
men surveyed in this analysis had a minimum educational attainment 
of high school completion been provided. Of that aiuount, about $24 
billion would have represented the additional contribution to btaie 
and local governments, and about $47 billion would have been added 
to the Federal Treasury. Given the fact that an increasing proportion 
of national income is being channeled to the government sector over 
time, the $71 billion estimate is likely to be a conservative one. 

*See p. 60. 
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II«G — The Cost op Providing Adequate Education 

We have estimated two types of social costs ot jailing to provide 
adequate education for a large group of young males: 

1. Foregone national income; and, 

2. Lost government revenues. 

It is useful to compare these costs with the cost of proNnding 
adequate education for this cohort. That is, what would it have cost 
society to have i)rovided a minimum of high scliool completion for 
all of these citizens as well as the additional education that would 
have been undertaken beyond high school by the additional high school 
graduates? More specifically, what would' have been the additional 
investment required to i)rovide these increased educational attain- 
ments reflected in Table 9? Given this information it is possible to 
ascertain whether the costs to the Nation of inadequate education 
are hkely to exceed the investment required to have remediecl the 
situation. 

There are two basic methods for assessing the investment costs of 
raisii^ e-'ucational attainments and each has different implications for 
estimating the magnitude of such costs. The first approach is to assume 
that additional costs for alleviating undereducation can be ascertained 
by computing the prevailing level of expenditure for each year of 
schoohng and multiplying it by the additional years of schooling that 
would be generated. That is, if educational policy provided that a 
Tnan would complete 3 more years of schooling at a cost of $1,000 per 
3^ear, this method would calculate the total cost of additional education 
at only $3,000 for that man. Such a technique assumes that by chang- 
ing their focus, schools can upgrade the amount of education that 
students will obtain while spending at the existing rate for each 
additional student year and it probably represents a lower limit for 
estimating the cost of providing higher educational attainments for 
the educationally handicapped. 

The alternative method of estimating investment costs is to assume 
that massive increases in expenditures on potential dropouts would be 
required in order to fulfill the minimum goal of high school comple- 
tion. This approach would necessitate the determination of higher 
expenditure levels and applying them to the schooling of students who 
would otherwise end up with insufficient education. By making a 
generous estimate of such remedial or compensatory expenditures it 
is possible to derive an upper limit for the public investment required 
to provide an adequate education for all citizens. We will use both 
methods in order to calculate both the low and high values for such 
investment costs, and we will select the midpoint of the range as 
representing the most reasonable figure. 
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Table U.—iEstimaUs of inmtment costs for providing a minimum of 
high sdiool completion and nonwhite continuation rates beyond high 
school for all vmes in 25 to 34 year age group 



Nufntxr 
oftd* 
dlUonal' Number 

persons of years 

complet* •ddiUonal Tou 

Inff \f<ft\ schooUns .cost per 

(In thou- pw CostP«r letftUIn 

Mnds) ptrson year bUUons) 



From elementary to higji school completion : 

LessthanSyeaw 682 7 $1,214 So. 796 

8 years...... G46 4 1. 214 a 137 

1 to 3 years high school 1,852 2 1,214 4.497 

Total 13.430 

From high school completion to— ^ ^ 

1 to 3 years college 512 2 2, 545 2. 606 

4year8CoUege 273 4 2,545 2.779 

5 or more years college 239 6 2, 545 3. 650 

Total costs, college 9. 035 

Total investment costs for high 
school completion and college 

attendance 22. 475 



LOWEB LIMIT OF IKVESTMEKT COSTS 

Table 11 estimates the lower limit on investment for obtaining a 
minimum of high school completion for all males in ^he 25-34-year-old 
age group as well as college participation for some of the additional high 
school graduates based upon the nonwhite continuation rates. (See 
Appendix D* for details.) It was estimated that $1,214 per year repre- 
sented the additional cost for the secondary grades and $2,&45 was the 
additional annual cost for each year of college attendance. These 
figures mil tend to overstate existing costs for reasons noted else- 
where.** Assuming that all of these added expenses are borne by gov- 
ernment, but that they appljr only to the additional years completed, 
the cost of providing a minimum of high school completion for all 
males who would otherwise not graduate is estimated at about $13.4 
billion; and the cost of providing additional education to those persons 
among this group who would continue their education beyond high 
school is about $9 billion. Thus, the lower limit on public investment 
for eliminating inadequate education among this group of males is 
estimated to be about $22.5 billion. 

UPPER LIMIT OP INVESTMENT COSTS 

In order to calculate an upper limit to the costs of providing ade- 
quate education for the group of men in oiu* analyds, we assume that 
massive increases in spending on potential dropouts must^ take place 
in both the elementary and secondary grades/* That is, in part the 
incidence of undereducation is attributable to inadequate spending 
during the period that youngsters are enrolled in school. Indeed, most 

«Seep.6a 
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youngsters who do not complete high school are found among the 
poorer btates and poorer school distncts of the Nation, and much less 
IS Dresently spent on their education than on that of other children.*^ 
in order to denve an upper limit to inveblment costs, we >vill 
assume that we \nll have to provide additwfud expenditures for each 
potential dropout over his entire elementary and secondary career that 
would equal the a\'erage of what is aUtjady being spent. According to 
our estimates of per pupil costs this policy would provide increased 
expenditures of $728 for each of the elementary grades and $1,214 for 
each of the secondimr grades for each of the men in the 25-34-yefa'-old 
age bracket who did not complete high school. Summed over the ele- 
mentary and secondary schooling penod we would add about $10,700 
to what was presently being spent for each of the almost 3.2 million 
men wlio would otherwise have failed to complete high school as 
reflected in the data for the 25-34-year-old group. Assuming that 
these men had already been receiving expenditures at the national 
average, the additional investment would raise spending to about 
^^'^^2J^J^^ eligible person at the elementary grades and 

over $2,400 a year at the secondary level. This amount would surpass 
by several factors the present efforts at providing compensatory 
expenditures for children from disadvantaged backgrounds.** Such a 
substanUal infusion would represent an investment cost of about $34 
bilhon more than the lower hniit of $23 billion. Thus, we can view a 
hgure of $57 bilhon as the approximate upper limit on spending re- 
quu-ed to alleviate undereducation among the 25~34-year-old group of 



SUMMARY or INVESTMENT COSTS 



In summarr, the lower limit on investment required to remedy 
inadequate education among the 25~34.year-old male group is esti- 
?lv^Mi^ be about $23 billion, and the upper limit is assessed at about 
$o7 billion Selecting the midpoint of this range as the most reasonable 
estimate of costs, the investment figure requu'ed to alleviate the social 
costs of poor education amone this eroup of men is approxunately $40 
billion. Clearly, the more effectively that the Nation can focus its 
schools on the needs of potential dropouts (within their existing re- 
sources), the lower the additional investment required to attain a 
mimn^um of high school completion. In this respect it seems that 
schools have not yet made tiie serious efforts that are necessary to 
construct programs and utilize resources that build upon the unique 
expenences of rainonty youngsters and those drawn from lower-mcome 
ongms.** 

II.H— High School Completion as a National Investment 

According to our estimates it is clear tiiat a national investment in 
high school completion has a large payoff to society. Put in another 
way the costs of educational neglect would far exceed the social 
investment required to alleviate this problem. Among 25~34-year^ld 
males alone it appears that the expected increase in lifetime mcome 
would have been about $237 biUion b^d all members of the group 
completed a mimmum of high school. In contrast, the national mvest- 
ment requu-ed to fulfill such an objective would appear to have cost 
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onl}- about $40 billion. Thus the social costs of inadequate education 
seem to be some $200 billion in excess of the social costs of poii^' of 
high school completion for the group of men under scrutiny. Eacli 
dollar of social investment in tins direction would generate an addi- 
tional $6 of national income over the lifetime of the 25-34-year-old 

Not only does such a policy imply no additional tax burdens for the 
Nation; to the contrar}' it annears that the provision of a niininmm ol 
high school completion would generate a surplus of government reve- 
nues over costs. The additional $237 billion in lifetime income that is 
presentl}' foregone by insufficient education would have provided 
about $71 billion in additional revenues to Federal, State, and local 
govomments» Government treasuries would have received an excess 
of more than $30 billion over the costs of the program. 

Because of lower labor force particn>ation rates for women as well as 
discrimination against them in the job market, it is clear that a program 
that would provide a minimum of high school completion for all citi- 
zens would show somewhat lower relative payoffs than for men alone. 
Yet, even if the foregone income for women wore only about a third of 
their male counterpart*^ for the same relative invc»stment cost, the 
total program would still show a lan;c surplus of lifetime income over 
expenditures and the government revenues would still appear to exceed 
the government costs. Moreover, the fact that an educational pohcy 
providing a minimum of high school completion would also be likely 
to re<luce the costs of weffaro and crime wliile increasing political 
participation, intergenerational mobility, and health benefits rein- 
forces strongly the high payoff reflected in increased income and 
government revenues. 
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INADEQUATE EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
EXPENDITURES 



In the 1970 fiscal year so-called welfare programs cost tho Nation 
about $12.8 billion, and unemployment comi>e«sation added another 
$4,3 billion. This chapter attempts to estimate the amount of welfare 
expenditures that is attributable to the provision of inadequate educa- 
tion. Families and individuals whose uicomcs fall below a muumal 
level or who fall into other siiecified catijgorics of need are eligible for 
fumncittl support payments from the government. Wliilc the hct of 
programs providing such payments is referred to as public assistance, 
general assistance, unemplo^'ment compensation, or by tlie name of 
the specific category of eligibility, it is common to siHjak of these as 
welfare expenditures. 

III.A— Public Assist.\nce ano General Assistance 

Table 12 shows tho specific types of public assistance ant' general 
as.sistance programs for fiscal year. 1970. While the siKJcific types of 
pubhc assistance are johitiy funded by Federal, State, and local 
governments, the General assistance naymeuts are supported only by 
the latter two levels for nurnosos of aiding jHjrsons who do not qualify 
otherwise under the federally funded categories. General assisUnce 
payments accounted for only about $040 million or about 5 i)erceiit of 
the total. In contrast. Aid to Families with Dependent Children and 
Medical Assistance Payments represented about two-tbu'ds of the 
total, and almost 90 {lercent was accounted for by these two categories 
ana Old Age Assistance. With regard to the sources of support, the 
i«ederal Government was responsible for slightly over half of these 
welfare costs, the States for about 38 percent and the local govern* 
meats for just under 11 percent. 

Footnotes for Chapter III on p. 50. 
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Table l2.~Speeial typts of ptMic assistanee and general a9$U(ance 

for jUcal year 1970 



tDoUart In thoiMn4s) 



Aid to the blind 

Aid to the permwwjntly 

and totjuly disabled... 
Aid to faniillcft with de* 



Other special programs. 
Oetieraf ai«<ittance 



fsptnditiam 


8oaic«or«tpetKlHar« 






SUU 


Local 


$1, 873, 5a5 
06,460 


$1,211, 302 
55,447 


$577, 826 
34, 381 


$84, 378 

6,632 


903,308 


495, 699 


336,904 


70,795 


4, 081, 850 
4, 794. 473 
363, 180 
639,615 


% 187, 002 
2,440,204 
210,686 


1.442,484 
1, 865, 545 
139, 964 
394,266 


452, 365 
489,722 
12, 531 
245,349 



ToUl .12,732,482 6,6 00,341 4,700, 3«9 1,361,771 

lOaO 51.8 37.6 10.7 

In addition to the public and general assistance programs the costs 
of \vclfoT« broadly construed should encompass the unemployment 
insurance system. The major burden of this program is financed by a 
tax on employers of 3.2 i>ercent on the first $4,200 of wages for each 
emnlovee.* Whilo the 3.2-iK!rccnt tax is a Federal one, it can be offset 
bv a tax of up to 2.7 percent for States that are willing to undert«ko 
tfee unemployment burden. The remainder of the tax » transferred to 
the Federal Government for admmiatrative expenses. In 1970 over W 
billion in benefits were paid under the various plans. 

ni.B— BDUCATION-REtAWO WltFABB CoSTS 

Not all welfare coste are education-related, and thoae categories 
that are linked to education are not likely to 8ho\v the same relation- 
ship among categories. Particular expenditure componente that seem 
to be unrelatod to educational attainments are the programs for act- 
ing the aged, the blind, and the permanently and totaUy disabled. 
Though it is true that benefits to the aged, are partisUy r«»ted *o 
income levels during the work Ufe of the recipient, any effect of edu- 
cation on the ability to save income over the work career is diflicult 
to assess. , . , » 

In contrast, there are several categories Uiat seem w » 
relationship to inadequat* education. These mdude Aid for lJep^«- 
ent ChUdren (AFDC), Medical Assbtance Pavments related to A* DC. 
and Unemployment Compensation. Each of these is direcUy related 
to educational attainment because eligibility for them is contingent 
on income or employment which are in turn a parUri function ol 
education. It is useful to review more specifically the effects of msul- 
ficient education on eligibility for benefits under each of these 
programs. 
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AID POR DEPBMDSNT CHILDRBK (AFDC) 

In order to receive aid for dependent children, a family must have 
a dci)cndcnt cluld under the age of 18. "Dependency" is described 
by the death, incapacity or continuctl absence of at least <mc parent. 
Stakes may elect to define a child as "dejiendcnt"— i,c. dei>nve<l of 
tlic c^e and support of at least one parent— if the parents are unem* 
ployed and unable to provide supjwrt.^ By far tlic most prevalent 
case IS that m wliich tlie motlier is the only parent present. In 1967 
out of ahnost 1.3 million families receiving niil, a father was present 
amoi^ only 17 percent of families.' 

In order to ascertain the role that inadequate education plays in 
anecting costs of AFDC, it is useful to analyze separately the ^tuations 
where women arc heads of households. It appears that AFDC women 
have substantially less edtication than other females who head families 
or than the general female population.* A study carried out in 1967 
loimd that among all women about 55 percent had completed a mini- 
mum of high sciiool; among female heads of families the figure was 
42 percent: but among AFDC mothers only 20 percent hod readied 
this levelof attamment.* Moreover, the AFDC mothers were relatively 
young. While 83 percent of the AFDC recipients were less than 45 
years of age. only 19 percent of female heads of household in the 
general population were less than 45. 

^ Among AFDC mothers it is clear that low educational attainment 
IS not the only obstacle to employment and earnings. Such women 
tend to have more children than other women which in itself reduces 
the probabihty of labor force participation.* A recent survey found 
that the greatest hindrance to employment was child care, while 
insufficient education ranked fifth/ Yet among women who were 
considered to be "unemployable" insufficient education was ranked 
third m importance.* 

TABtB 13.— Number of monik% ofmptoyment during S7-m<mih period 
prior to receipt of AFDC payments, 1967 

y mnbtf oC mooUxs mptoygUMt 
Education ln<l pUtywi Up to 12 Upto24 UptoM jy 

None 73.4 la l 5.0 2.9 7.9 

Sv-;; 2a c ii. 7 8.8 as 

37.5 25.0 15.2 12.1 a 7 

2a 5 24.9 2a 4 146 9. S 

Sodfct: VM^ DMtrtBMOt or Health. Edtieiti«ii« Md W«lfar«. SoeUI and RthablUtaUMi StrtlM. '"Wet. 

The increased employability of AFDC recipients when they have 
lugher educaUonal attainment is reflected in Table 13 which shows 
the numl^r of months of employment in the 37 months prior to receipt 
of AFDC payments in 1967. The probability and duration of employ- 
ment was a direct function of the educaUon level. Moreover, even 
when women with low educational attainment were employaole, the 
eanuogs were frequently too low to make them financially independent. 
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A New York City study found that although 83 percent of the welfare 
recipients had some work experience (78 percent with more than 3 
years and 28 percent with more than 10 years), work was not enough 
to keep tliem off the welfare rolls.' 

Table H—Ed^icational attainment for males, March 1967 

{In percent) 



AFDC AFDC 

Ediic»Uonal»tldninent AllmilwWtoM Incapacitated unemployed 



.1^8 -M-l 

9 1^0 ^-o szs 

I2vcars, 32.7 fnT 



More than 12 years. 



25.3 2.2 3.2 



qfliifr#- Foral!in3l««.TJS Deportmentof Commerce.BurcattoftheCenwf.CimentPop«ila^ 
.J2?pVSi« l&k ••EduStloS^ March IW taWe I. For AFDC nulei, U.S. Department 

MllS'EdiilSuoiCoSd^i?^ ReSabiUtalioa Service, -Findlnip of the AFDC Study, 

Pt. r* (Washington, July 1370) tables 29 and 33- 

In the cases where fathers are present we see a similar pattern of 
educational disabilitr as reflected in Taible 14. While about 58 iMjrcent 
of the male adult population in 1967 had completed at least 12 years 
of schooling only 9 percent of AFDC incapacitated mal^ and 16 
percent of AFDC unemployed males had attamed this level. VV hile the 
incapacitated fathers had ph^-sical and mental disabilities which kept 
them from competing in the labor market, an analvst who has studied 
this population of men believes that their poor education is relevant 
to their status as welfare reciments.^** Though only about 10 percent of 
the men had never been employed, their poorer education often led to 
hazardous jobs and greater possibility of becoming incapacitat<jd. Ihe 
combination of \yoor job fringe benefits and low income of the poorly 
educated creates a situation where it is likely that the breadxnnner will 
have insufficient insurance to cover a period of incapacitation 

In a survev of unemploved AFDC males, it was found that the 
largest obstacle to emnloyabilitv was "limited skills," a factor which 
itself has strong implications for education. Even so, insufficient 
education was considered to be the third most serious obstacle. 

MEDICAL A.SSISTAXCE AND GENERAL ASSISTANCE 

Medical assistance pavments for AFDC recipients is also an educa- 
tionally relevant categofv. Such aid (Medicaid) is d^imed to provide 
medical aid to public assistance recipients. The qualifications require 
that the recipient be medically needy. In some ci^s, pcrsoiis not 
eligible for aid under the regular four programs \m 1 become etoble 
for medical assistance because the inclusion of medical needs bniigs 
them into the needy category. Under this contingency there are 
probablv individuals and families who lack adequate income to pay 
for required medical services because of low educational attainment, 
just as in the AFDC category. ^ ^ ui- a • * 

General Assistance is the residual program of Public A^istance 
and it too appears to be linked with educational factors. The function 
of general assistance aid is to help the poor who are meligible for 



Federal programs: single persons; childless couples under 65 who are 
not disabled or blind; fanulies with children and employed male heads; 
unem|)loyed male heads in States without AFEKJ-Unemployed Parent 
pro\4sions. Because of the vast differences in practices among States 
and even among counties and localities within States, it is not easy 
to generalize about the specific provisions of General Assistance pro- 
gnitiis. Yet the basic nature of these programs in providing support to 
low-income households su^ests the same type of ties to insufficient 
education that are evident for the AFDC programs. 

UXEMPLOYMEKT INSURANCE 

In addition to the AFDC, Medical Assistance, and General Assist- 
ance programs, the objective of unemployment insurance is to provide 
cash benefits to regularly employed workers during limited periods of 
involuntary unemployment. Accordingly, a jobless worker who meets 
the eligibility criteria of the State unemployment insurance laws is 
paid a weekly benefit based upon his earnings experience. The prc^ram 
IS designed to eover nondeferrable expenses without reducing the m- 
centive to work.'^ Unemployment compensation also appears to be 
connected with the educational attainments of benefits recipients. 
After the amendments to the Employment Security Act were passed 
in 1970, 65 million out of a total of 77 million workers were covered by 
the unemployment insurance system. 

Since persons who have never held jobs or have worked onlv for 
short intervals arc not eligible for benefits, many persons who are educa- 
tionall}' disadvantaged are not covered by tne pro^m. Moreover, 
the fact that benefits are related to previous eammgs means that 

[>ersons with lower educational attainment and earnings will receive 
ower benefits. Thus, the effect of inadequate education on unemploy- 
ment insurance expenditures is lower than it might be if all unemploy- 
ment \yere covered under a uniform set of benefits. 

Obviously, economic conditions aflfect the number of people receixdng 
unemployment benefits; and not all those on unemployment are educa- 
tionally disadvantaged in a conventional sense (witness the ciurent 
plethora of unemployed engineers). Yet even during periods of very 
nigh employment there are substantial numbers of unemployment 
benefit recipients. D-mi^ 1967, a year defined as one of "full employ- 
ment," there were 4.6 million workers who received benefits totaling 
S2.1 billion. But it is the so-called mai^nal worker who is most 
susceptible to unemployment created by downturns in economic 
activity. He is the last to be hired and the first to be fured. Moreover, 
it is the worker who is least able to adapt to new technology because 
of his limited skills who is most susceptible to unemplo3rment in 
industries charact^jrized by technological change.^' Accordingly, there 
are a number of reasons for concluding that inadequate education is a 
partial cause of unemployment insurance expenditures. 

IKCOME MAINTENANCE PROGRAMS 

Before estimating the public expenditures on welfare that are 
attributable to insufficient education, it is important to note that our 
assesusment \rill be based only on existing benefit levels and eligibility 
requirements. There are a large number of proposals on the horizon 
for altering substantially the present welfare system. In general these 
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would replace the present system of categorical aid >vith one that would 
guarantee the maintenance of a ^ven income level for all families or 
individuals.^* Under the present system there are a large number of 
families with very low income who receive no assistance becaiee the 
head of household is employed and there are no dependent children. 
In such cases a shift to an income maintenance approach from the 
present categorical approach would increase the amount of benefits. 

Because of the rise in benefits that w ould probably be associated 
with an income maintenance plan and because such a plan would 
tend to make benefits more closely related to education, it is likely 
that our present calculations wilf understate the importance of in- 
adequate education in affecting the level of expenditures for possible 
income maintenance programs. This probability is heavily under- 
scored by a studv which attempted to examine the determmants of 
avoiding or escaping from poverty income levels." Families headed by 
persons who had attained a minimum of high school completion 
escaped from poverty levels at a rate from 1.5 to 2 times greater than 
those headed by a person with less than higch school graduation. It 
appeared that ff l'^ percent of those family heads with less than 12 
years of school*; > ^re to achieve high school diplomas, and other 
things remained constant, the poverty population w^ould have declmed 
by 3 percent between 1965 and 1966 rather than only 1.6 percent. 

III.C— Calculating the Cost of Welfare Attribxttable to 
Inadequate Education 

The education-related costs of welfare are very difiicult to estimate. 
For each of the programs that we reviewed it can be shora that the 
probability of welfare eligibility and in some cases the levels of benefits 
are linked to low educational attainment. For exainple, a poorly 
educated woman is more likely to be the head of a family, and among 
family heads is more likely to be receiving benefits under the AFDC 
program. Yet the precise nature of these relationships is difficult 
to ascertain because the lesser educated woman may differ m other 
ways from the more educated one; and these "hidden** factors that 
coincide with education may also be partially responsible for the 
higher incidence of welfare expenditures on women with low edu- 
cational accomplishments. « r j 

Given the relative uncertainty of how much of the welfare burden 
should be allocated to inadequate education, it seems reasonable to 
estimate such costs on the basis of two presumptions: 

L Only the education-related categories of welfare should be 

considered in the analysis; and, 
2. Both an intuitive upper limit on the proportion of these 

expenditures attributable to poor education and a lower unit 

should be estimated. 
It would seem that the midpoint of the range established by these 
boundaries would be the best assessment of the welfare costs associated 
with undereducation. 
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SETTING THE TJPPEK AND LOWER BOUNDARIES 

; In estimating costs we vnl\ set the upper boundary by assuming 

that 50 percent of the costs of AFDC, Medical Assistance payments 
for AFDC families, and General Assistance payments are attributable 
to educational attainments below high school completion; and 25 
percent of unemployment compensation is attributable to this cause. 
' u lower proportion assigned to unemplojrment compensation is 

: based upon the fact that two provisions of this coverage make it less 

sensitive to low educational attainment then the other categories: 

: 1. National economic conditions can cause highly educated 

people to be unemployed; and, 

2. The minimum term of employment required for compensa- 
tion coverage along with the fact that benefit levels are related to 
previous earnings act to diminish the role of insufficient education. 
The lower boundaries on costs assignable to inadequate education 
are set at 25 percent of the public assistance programs, and 15 percent 
of the unemployment compensation. 

Table 15. — Estimated cost of welfare expenditures jr<m inadequate 

education in 1970 

MUliont 

Aid to families with dependent children.- $4 082 

1 Medical assistance 1111"! I 199 

General assistance "-"^"IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII ' 640 

; Public assistance total 5^ 92i 

Unemployment compensation 4 322 

Upper estimate : " ' 

J Public assistance total X 50 percent- 2 961 

Unemployment compensation X25 percent SSJil" II 1111111111" I l] 081 

, Upper estimate total ^ 4^ 042 

Lower estimate: 

{ Public assistance total X 25 percent 1 430 

j Unemployment compensation X15 percent IIIIIII '648 

J Lower estimate totaL. _ 2, 128 

1 f«^"fffi A^i?9' General Assistance and Medical Assistance Bxpendltnres— Source of Funds Expended 
?t ^?i*"f Assistance Payments, table 1. 25 percent of medlcuFasslstanc* payments were approximated as 

' ^RF.^J^S; ^f* V?^^' ^ Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 

, Social and RehabUltatlon Service, Medicaid. Selected Statistics ig51-«0. Unemployment iSpensatloii 

t (A^^imf U^ufSff^™ Department of Health. Education, and WeUare. Bo^al Security Bulletin 
? 

I ESTIMATED EDUCATION-Iw ELATED COSTS 

• Table 15 shows the estimated costs of weh'aro expenditures attribut- 

I able to not providing a minimum of high school competition for all 

j citizens. The upper Bmit of such costs is estimated to be about $4 

I billion a year and the lower limit is set at about $2.1 billion a year. 

t The midpoint of this range is about $3 billion a year, a figure which 

we will consider as being the most reasonable overall estimate of 
costs of welfare incurred because of insuflScient education. 

According to our estimates the alleviation of inadequate education 
would reduce the Nation's welfare bill by about $3 billion a year. 
This would represent a reduction of about 15-20 percent of the 
present welfare burden carried by the taxpayer. To the degree that 

82-025—72 1 
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the Nation shifts to an income mamtenance program it is likely that 
the impact of inadequate education on welfare costs wiW be even 
greater. 
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Chapter IV 

INADEQUATE EDUCATION ASD THE 
COSTS OF CRIME 



For the 3-ear 1965, the President's Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration estimated that the economic impact of crime and 
related expenditures was about $21 billion.^ A larce volume of research 
literature on the determinants of juvenile delinquency and adult 
crime concludes that low educational attainment and poor schooling 
are important contributors to crime. The purpose of this chapter is to 
estimate the role that insufficient education plays in burdening the 
^•ation with crime and its extensive system of prevention. An attempt 
will be made to assess the costs to the Nation imposed by crime and 
the massive resources devoted to deterring it, with a specific focus on 
that part of costs which appears to be attributable to inadequate 
education of the population. 

IV.A — Crime and Low Educational Attainment 

There is a substantial body of statistical evidence linking low 
educational attainment to crime. Studies of the populations of cor- 
rectional institutions have shown that inmates have completed far 
less schoohng than the population as a whole, and achievement test 
measures of their proficiencies reflect the same picture. For example, 
when newly received felons in California institutions were tested in 
1968 It was found that about 56 percent of them scored at eighth 
grade or below in standardized achievement, and only about 6 percent 
scored at the level of 12th grade or higher.^ In comparison, the median 
level of attainment for the general adult population in California 
was more than 12 years. Further, those new inmates who had been 
arrested for homicide or assault had a median score at only the 
seventh grade level. Parallel studies for Texas and New Jersey showed 
similar educational retardation of inmates.^ 

EDUCATION AND DELINQUENCY 

The tie between education and juvenile delinquency has been 
heaviljr documented. One study among youth in a large city found that 
droppmg out of school doubled the probability of delinquency.* 
Further, the relationship between low educational attainment and 
dehnquency appears to be an international phenomenon.* An extensive 
study of ]uvemles in Oakland found a high negative correlation be- 
tween the amount of schooling and the probability of being arrested 
for commit ting a juvenile crime.* Even when other possible explana- 

Footnotcs for Chapter IV on p. 51. 
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toty factors that coincide \nth education were taken into account 
such as race, family size, family income, IQ scores, and presence of 
both parents in the home, it was found that high school dropouts were 
three to five times more likely than high school graduates to be ar- 
rested for committing a juvenile crime/ Similarly, a study of youths in 
Texas and Mexico found the expected nej^ativc association between 
educational attainment and delinquency.^ This study concluded that: 
. . . While many studies are poorly controlled and the data 
are undoubtedly mfluenced by the fact that the more igno- 
rant offenders are more likely to be apprehended, convicted, 
and sentenced to prison, there appears to be little doubt that 
the educational level of adult and juvenile offenders is below 
average, even for their own ethnic and economic reference 
groups.® 

IV.B — Explanation of the Relationship Betwi;kn Crime and 
Insufficient Education 

Though the statistical studies which relate educational attamment 
and crime are addressed to both adult crime and juvenile delinquency, 
the theories Ik^ng education and the effects of school vnth crime 
concentrate on juvenile delinquency. In part this derives from the 
fact that a high proportion of dehnquents become adult offenders, 
so that the schooling effec :s are likely to originate early in^ the develop- 
ment of the mdividual. In a study of male delinquents in Chicaffo it 
was discovered that 60 percent of the delinquents arrested were later 
arrested as adults." In addition, it is somewhat easier to observe the 
schooling-crime link among youth thau among adults. 

Most of the theories posited for the higher delinquency rate of school 
dropouts charge that the poor quality of schooling is responsible for 
the low educational attainment and the related delinquent behavior. 
Yet, several different reasons are given for this assertion. Several 
researchers have concluded that the perceived irrelevance of education 
for later life is the major school-linked cause of delinquency." In partic- 
ular, those students whom the schools treat in low-status fashion 
(e.g., in noncollege preparatorv curricula) feel that the school is pre- 
paring them for low paying jobs and so they rebel." 

It IS also suggested tnat tne academically competent are less likely 
to be delinquent because they relate well to school norms and the larger 
set of social norms.*^ In contrast, the delmquent is caught up in a casual 
chain beginning with his academic difficulties and leading to a dislike 
of school, rejection of school authority and fmally, delin(juency." The 
school is further implicated in this chain by a study which measured 
intelligence test scores of juvenile delinquents." It was ascertained 
that the delinquents performed in the normal range on such tests, and 
that their difficulties m school did not seem to result from deficiencies 
in their abilities. Rather, it appeared that deficiencies in the schools 

f prevented such students from applying their abilities inways meaning- 
ul and useful to the students. 

Since education is an important determinant of both income and 
employment, it is useful to note the evidence thai relates income and 
employment to criminal behavior. One statistical study found that a 
10-percent rise in fanaily income may be expected to reduce delin- 
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quency rates by between 15 and 20 percent when the income change 
occurs in highly delinquent areas and is of the type that will reduce 
the number of broken families as well.** In an analysis of three U.S. 
cities it was estimated that for each 10-percent increase in the rate of 
unemploj^ment (e.g., from 5 to 5.5 percent), there appeared to be an 
associated increase of about 2.5 percent in the delinquency rate.*^ 

In suramary, there is a consistent body of evidence that ties low 
educational attainment to criminal behavior. Of course it should be 
noted that there are other possible reasons that less educated persons 
appear to have a higher level of criminal participation. In part, the 
cnmes that they commit are more likely to be detected than the 
white collar cnmes" committed by more highly educated individuals, 
further, the lower incomes of the less educated mean that they are 
Jess able to afford good legal counsel. Finally, the person with poor 
educational attainment is more Ukely to come from a less advantaged 
background (low income, broken home, etc.) which may in itself con- 
tribute to the likelihood of criminal behavior." 

IV.C— Calculating the Costs op Education-Related Crime 

• Commission on Law Enforcement and Administra- 

tion of Justice ^timated the economic impact of crime for the fiscal 
year, 1965. Table 16 shows the magnitudes of these estimates by 

, category, fhough the total ''economic^' impact of crime was estimated 

to be about $21 billion for 1965, not all of these amounts are truly 

I social costs m the sense that society has made sacrifices of these mag- 

nitudes. Moreover, some of the categories that are social costs do not 
appear^ to denve from crimes that are closely related to insufficient 
education. Further, there are other important costs that are not 
shown in Table 16. 

Table l6.~Economic impact oj crimes and related expenditures, 1965 

Crimes against persons : umiom 
Homicide.. 0i7Kn 

; Assault ir"i"iiii"i"rr"ii:r::::::::::: is 

\ Total : , il^ 

\ Crinties against property : 

[ Property destroyed: Arson and vandalism ano 

; Involuntary transfer: 

\ Unreported commercial theft i 4110 

■ Robbery 

^^n^y iii:i:i::::::""'6oo 

i Larceny 

r Autotheft -i--iiiriiirimiiriiiirii 

\ Embezzlement "~ 20O 

Fraud 111111111111111" I 1 350 

Forgery and other 1.111111111111111111 ' 82 

: Total 3^ 932 

Other crimes: ^ 

Driving under influence 1 qia 

Tax fraud ^'fix 

; Abortion 11111111 120 

Total 2,036 
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Table 16. — Economic impact of crimes and related expenditures^ 1965 — 

Continued 

Illegal goods and services: MilUon$ 

Narcotics - $350 

Loan-sharking 350 

Prostitution - 225 

Alcohol (tax loss) ^ 150 

Gambling 7, 000 

Total 8,075 

Public law enforcement and criminal justice: 

Police 2,702 

Corrections — 1, 034 

Prosecution and defense 125 

Courts 261 

Total 4,212 

Private costs related to crime: 

Prevention services 1, 350 

Prevention equipment 200 

Insurance (overhead costs) — 300 

Private counsel, bail, witness expenses — 60 

Total 1>910 

Total 20,980 

In order for a cost categorj'' to be considered for inclusion in our 
estimat^Js of the cost burden imposed b}- education-related crime it 
must satisfy two criteria. Fir^t, it should reflect crimes that are likely 
to decline if there were a reduction in the incidence of inadequate 
education. Second, it should measure a "real" sacrifice in the Nation's 
resources rather than just a transfer of them from one group in society 
to another. Three of the categories presented in Table 16 fail to meet 
at least one of these criteria: 

1. Involuntary transfer; 

2. Other crimes; and, 

3. Illegal goods and services. 

In the case of involuntary transfers the crimes do appear to be edu- 
tionally related in the sense that they would probably be reduced if 
educational attainments were raised. l et, it is not correct to say that 
the value of the transferred property is a cost to society. Such acts 
imply that property is being transferred from one group to another 
within society rather than being destroyed. Such a transfer creates a 
social burden only to the degree that the redistribution makes society 
less happy. From the viewpoint of the person who has. been robbed, 
the loss IS a real one ; but from the vantage point of society the property 
is not lost but has just changed ownership. Accordingly, it does not 
seem appropriate to include the involuntary transfer category among 
the social costs of crime due to poor education.'* 

Likemse, though illegal goods and services have been estimated at 
about $8 billion, they too do not represent a loss to society of that 
amount. Rather, the value of such illegal transactions merely assesses 
the volume of such activity taking place. Within this category goods 
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and services are exchan^jed for money, and the illegal nature of the 
services does not, in itself, connote a loss of resources. The only social 
cost attached to these activities is their repugnance to soci» ty, and it 
IS difficult to measure the costs of such displeasure. The exceptions to 
this generalization are the tax losses from illicit sales of alcohol, and 
the unreported income derived from illegitunate sources, primarily 
gamblmg. Yet, it does not seem reasonable to believe that such ac- 
tivities as gambling \vill be severely attenuated by raising educational 
attainments to a minimum of high school completion. Therefore we will 
not include the costs of illegal goods and senices in our estimates of 
^^^u ^u^^t ^^^^^^ ^ alleviable through better education. 

The other crimes" category, too, does not seem to be closelv related 
to educational attainment. Though driving under the influence of 
alcohol or dnigs may indeed be responsible for $1.8 billion in loss of 
income and property, it is not clear that inadequate education is a 
significant cause of such costs. The same appears to be true for abortion 
and for the estimated $100 million government loss due to tax fraud. 
In fact It IS likely that the latter is an "educated" crime. Accordingly, 
it appears to be incorrect to use tlie costs of other crimes as a compo- 
nent of the total which might be reduced by improved educational 
levels among those with low attainment. 

In contrast, the following categories seem to reflect a social burden 
and appear to be related to poor education. Crimes against persons 
accounted for about $815 million in 1965 in foregone income and med- 
ical expenditures. Propertv destroyed by arson and irandalism 
amounted to about $300 million and also appears to meet the criteria 
for being relevant to our estimates. Since it would seem that much of 
public law enforcement and criminal justice expenditures are attrib- 
utable to education-related crimes (rather than such crimes as drinng 
under the influence of alcohol or drugs), much of this category of 
over $4 billion should be applied to our estimates. In addition, the 
pnvate costs related to crime of almost $2 billion should be con- 
sidered for similar, reasons. 

Not reflected in Table 16 is the loss of income and national output 
reflected by the large source of manpower that is imprisoned. In 1965 
the average daily adult population of correctional institutions was 
approximately 363,000 and the median wage for males for that j-ear 
was about $4,400. Because of the lower educational attainments of 
^u"^*^^ and the fact that a portion of them were female, it is certain 
that the median wage for all males overstates the loss in income for 
each prisoner. Using a more modest figure of $3,000 per person to 
approximate the annual income foregone, the national sacrifice in 
iij^come reflected by the prison population was about $1.1 billion in 
1965. In order to account for the modest amount of work done by 
pnsoners and for time allocated to training programs that were 
sponsored by the institutions, this amount can be reduced by $100 
million. Thus the net estimate of foregone income of inmates for 1965 
IS about $1 billion. 
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Tablb 17.— Estimated costs of crime attributable to inadequaU education 



Costs of crimes against persons and property : 

Homicide ''2- 

Assault «^ 

Arson and vandalism 

Total ^' 

Law enforcement and judicial M12 

Private costs 

Foregone income of inmates 

Total , ^^^^ 

Attributable to inadequate education: 

Upper limit, 60 percent of total *» "J 

Lower limit, 25 percent of total A 

Table 17 shows the estimated costs of crime attribuUble to inade- 
quate education. The categories of costs that we selected as bemg 
relevant amounted to an annual burden of about $8.2 billion in 1966. 
Unfortunately our present state of knowledge does not enable us to 
know the exact proportion of this amount that is attributable to 
insufficient education per se. Thus, any specific guideUne must be an 
arbitrary one. Placing the upper limit on educational-related costs 
among Uiese categories at 50 percent, the estimated cost of cnme due 
to poor education is about $4.1 billion. Assuming that a reasonable 
lower limit is 25 percent, the lower boundary of the estimate is set at 
about $2 billion. Using the midpoint of this range as the b^t estinaaUs, 
the costs of crime atirmtabte to inadequate education Jor tM year 1966 
were about $3 billion. Assuming that our method of estimation is 
acceptable, the comparable burden should be conaderably higher for 
1971 because of rising costs and rising crime rates. 



Oiapter V 

OTHER SOCUL COSTS OF 
INADEQUATE EDUCATION 



In preceding chapters we reviewed the social costs of inadequate 
education as they were reflected in foregone national income and 
government revenues, costs of welfare and costs of crime. In this 
chapter we will explore some of the evidence linking inadequate educa- 
^ tion to low political participation, lack of inteigcneraUonal social 
mobikty, and poor health. Although it was possible to estimate Uie 
dollar value of social costs in the preceding section, it is far more 
<Ufficult to put a monetary cost on the social burdens imposed by these 
tJhree cat^ories. Accordmgly, the following brief analysis will be 
limited to the implications of insuflScient education ^or political 
participation, mobility, and health. 

V.A— Inadequate Education and Political Participation 

The general phenomenon whereby educational shortcoming for the 
individual harm the entire society is exemplified bv the particular 
relation between low educational attainment and political participa« 
tion. As the most noted authority on Uie subject has stated, "the 
surest single prediction of political involvement is number of years 
of formal education."^ That is, the poorlv educated citizen is less 



rhus, he not only depnves himself oT a voice in the functioning of the 
government, but he is also likely to feel powerless to exert ii^uence 
on public policies that affect his existence. The social costs of this 
phenomenon are visited upon the Nation in three ways: 

1. Government decisions will be less likely to represent the 
views of "all of the people'' particularly the less educated; this 
will tend to impart a bias to public policy that xdll favor the more 
educated and wealthy than would be the case if political partici- 
pation were more representative. 

2. This bias in partidpation creates a crim of legithnacy of 
political processes amon^ those who, because of their insufficient 
education, do not participate. Government decisions are liluly to 
be looked u^oa with suspicion as ones which are designed to work 
against the interests of the i>ooriy educated. 

3. As a consequence of their frustration, such citizens may turn 



alternative form of activity that has been us^ to express dis- 
satisfaction with the results of the traditional political processes* 

Footnotes for Chapter V on p. 51. 
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THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT 

The reasons that iwrsons with lower educational attainments are 
less likely to participate in conventional political processes arc prob- 
ably cotnplex. In part the lowly eilucatc<l may be less likoly to par- 
ticipate politicallv bccausi*. they don't believe that it will make any 
dilTercnce in their plight. To the degree that most of the umler-cdu- 
cated arc themselves bom into poor families, their outlook may be 
more conditioned by what they perceive as the overall hopelessness of 
iniprovinjr their comlition rather tlian by their e<lucational levol »tfr ^e. 
Vet the im])act of the school on the political attitudes of children 
appears to be substantial. In a study of some 10,000 elementary schoo 
students iti grades two through eight it was concluded that the school 
is the "central, salient, and dominant force" in the political socializa- 
tion of the yoimg chil(l." * ^ .... , • . . 

What are some of the specific ways m which more education might 
tend to increase iwlitic^l participation? First, schooling inculcutcs 
persons with a knowledge of the overall governmental structure; how 
representatives are elected; how laws are passeii; the role of the 
executive brunch of government and the courts; ami how laws might 
be changed. Knowledge of the institutions and their formal purposes 
emphasize the fairness uf a system of representative government una 
its theoietical set of checks and balances, and this familiarity Is likely 
to connote an impression of legitimacy. Second, schoolmg gives 
information on the practical aspects of how thoj>olitical system works; 
the importance of voter registration; refcremla that can bo placed on 
the ballot bv citi/.cn mitiative; and the importance of exercising one s 
franchise, finally, ctlucation is an importimt innut for access to 
information on luanv important political and social issues and tends 
to create a greater personal predisposition toward concern over 
political matters. 



STUDIES OP POLITICAL BEHAVIOB 



These factors linking education with |)oUtical behavior have been 
supporte<l by numerous studies that have explored various as|)ectfi of 
political involvement. A recent survey by the Bureau of the Census on 
the 196S presidential election as well as ejirlier surveys earned out by 
other groups has confinued that the likeUhood of voting is directly 
related to the educational attainment of the population. Table 18 
shows tliis pattern for the 1968 presidential election, and eariier 
studies have confirmed this finding oven when the data arc analy:ced 
separately bv age, sex, and region of the Nation.' Indeed, the 
conclusion of^heso studies is that . . no other social cliaractenstic 
bears such a strong relationship to turnout in presidential elections as 
education." 
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Table IS.— Reported voter participation in 1968 preMidential election 
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Researchers have concluiled that the decj>er i)olitical involvement 
of the more hijrhly educated .stems not only from the direct schooling 
eflfectdi outlined above, but from several indirect ones as well. Persons 
xviUi^ additional education seem to conio into contact with more 
))olitical sthntili und they have attitudes, beliefs, and behavior which 
are more |)olitically oriented. 

An environnient containnip: j)o]itical stimuli will tend to increase 
both the likelihood of an individual participating: in |)olitics and the 
depth of |)artici!)ation.* The lower the level of eiiuc^tional attainment 
of an individual, tlie less likely that he will have e-vtensive contact 
with other persons who are iwlitically involved ; this in itself reduces 
the stimulus for him to become jwlitically ccncenied. Thus it was found 
that the projwrtion of |)ersons who discuss politics among botli males 
and females increases according to their educational attainment.^ 
Moreover, the level of sophisticat'on for evaluating the good and bn<l 
l)omts of particular candidates and issues seems to be directly related 
to the amount of schooling completed.* 

Psychological involvement with political life is not only related to 
the likelihoo<l of voting; it is also as.sociated with other ]>olittcal activity 
such as campaignhig; ' and psychological involvement in politics 
api)ears to ha strongly de^)endent upon formal education.' Research 
has also tied a sense of political efficacy— the sense of ability to affect 
|)olitical events— to be |)ositively associated with schooling attain- 
ment.* Even such |)olitically related attitudes as a ''sense of citi^sen 
duty" seem to be closely related to education. Thus, the deleterious 
effect of inadequate education on |)olitical involvement appears to 
be substantial and tends to impair the effective functioning of our 
political system. 

V.B — ^Ikadequatb Bducation and Intbbgbnbbatiokal Mobility 

The children of parents with inadequate education are themselves 
likely to suffer from inad senate education, low income, and low oc- 
cupational status. This \icious circle of low attainment and i)overty 
tends to repeat itself generation after generation unless there is a 
powerful social intervention. To the degree that we can raise the 
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educational attainments of future parents, we have also succeeded iii 
rwsing the educational levels of their children. That is, the amount of 
schoding which children complete is heavily dependent upon their 
parents' education. Research has shown that not only is a child likely 
to attain more schooling the higher his parents' educational attain- 
ments, but he is also hkely to show higher scores on staiidardizjjd 
achievement tests at every level of schoohiig.**^ Thus the alleviation of 
inadequate education in this generation will likely have a salient effect 
on reducing it in the next generation as well. Conversely the present 
burden of undereducation will likely translate into future costs for the 
society that our children inherit. 

V.C — Inadequate Education and Poor Health 

A number of studies have explored the relation between education 
and health. Inadequate education can affect health levels in a variety 
of ways. First, less educated persons are not as likely to be aware of 
the symptoms of certain serious illnesses whose early detection is 
crucial for cure or control. Second, knowletlse of nutritional require- 
ments, prenatal care, and preventative health precautions for such 
conditions as venereal disease are appairently less widespread among 
persons who lack adequate schooling. JFinally, since insufficient educa- 
tion leads to lower occupational attainments and earnings appears to 
create both psycholorical and other health or disability problems. 

The specific role ol education in exacerbating health problems has 
been addressed in several studies." Usually thou^, the educational 
factors are subsumed under other related socioeconomic factors such 
as occupation, which are in themselves heavily uifluenced bv educa- 
tional attainment." The lower the occupational level of fathers, for 
example, the hi^r the rate of infant mortality both during the fetal 
stage and during early childhood." A similar pattern is reflected m 
death rates of adults and the incidence of disease accordmg to occupa- 
tional category. A study of severe psychological disorders found that 
the lower socioeconomic-groups were much more likely to fall prey to 
schizophrenia and paranoia than the higher groin)s." Here agam the 
role of inadequate education tv as stron^y implied. 

• V.D — Summary of Other Social Costs of Inadequate Education 

Some aspects of inadequate education represent burdens to the 
Nation that cannot be assessed according to their monetary values. 
Included in this category are the lower levels of political participa- 
tion, intergenerationalmobility, and health that seem to be associated 
with low educational attainment. In each of these cases there is evi- 
dence su^estmg that national welfare is reduced because of inadeauate 
education, but the dollar value of such sacrifices is impossible to 
estimate. Nevertheless, these aspects of inadequate education represent 
national costs in addition to those reflected in foregone income and 
tax revenues, higher welfare burdens, and the greater incidence of 
crime. 
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Appendix A 

NONWHITE MALES AS PROPORTION OF ALL MALES 
25-34 YEARS OLD 



Numbers in thousands 



Nonwhita 
as percent of 
total 



Educational attainment 



Nonwhite 



Less than S years. 





17 or more years. 



^ Source: Based on data m U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "1 
Population Characteristics, Current Population Reports, Series P-20. No. 194 (Febri 
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PROCEDURES USED TO OBTAIN LIFETIME INCOMES FOR WHITES 
AND NONWHITES 

The U.S. D^rtment of Commerce reported estimates of lifetime incomes by 
both age and educational level for males in 1968. (Current Population lleports, 
Series P-60, No. 74, Table 10). These estimates were not reported separately by 
race. Given the objective of obtaining expected lifetime incomes by race we used 
the following steps: 

1. Estimates of lifetime income for all males from age 18 were selected for 
each education level. Persons who had not completed high school would likelv 
have received some income before age 18. Therefore, we arbitrarily addecl 
four years of income to the expected lifetime incomes for those with less than 
eight years of schooling and two years of income for those with some high 
school. Annual earnings at age 18 was the level for this extra supplement. 
This adjustment resulted in estimates of lifetime income at the time of 
departure from school. These figures were based upon the assumption of a 
zero discount rate and a zero rate of increase in labor productivity. To the 
degree that the expected annual increase in labor productivity is about three 
percent these estimates assume tacitly a three percent discount rate. 

2. Conversion of these overall figures for all males to separate estimates 
for whites and non whites was done by using the relative incomes of the two 
groups by educational level that were derived in another Department of 
Commerce study ("The Social and Economic Status of Negroes in the United 
States, 1970," Special Studies; Current Population Reports, Series P-23, 
No. 38, p. 34.) Thece weights are shown in Table seven on page 36 of this 
Report. In this adjustment the relative incomes of Negroes were used to 
represent those of all nonwhitos since specific data for the nonwhite group 
were not available. 
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Appendix C 
TAX REVENUES IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR 

TABLE CU-FEDERAL AND STATE-LOCAL TAX REVENUES AS PROPORTION OF PERSONAL INCOME. 

1969 

fToUls in millions of dolltrs 



Type of tax f**"*"' Stite-lccil 



Personal «.822 liajS 

corporate profits 39.169 3.«|3 

I ndirect bu:i nesi — ■ ■ "-^^^ ^-^^s 

Total 152.987 81.294 

Personal income 748,874 

Note: Federal taxes/personal incoine-20.« percent StateHoeal taxes/personal income-10.9 percent. Total taxes/ 
personal incoffle~*31J percent. 

Sources* U.S. Department of Commerce. Office of Business Economics. Survey of Current Business (July 1970) tables 
2-1, 3-1, and 3-3. 

TABLE CI-<50VERNMENT TAX REVENUES AS A PERCENTAGE OF PERSONAL INCOME 1949-«9 



Revenue source 


1949 


1954 


19S9 


1964 


1969 




16.3 

7.2 


19.1 
7.5 


19.4 
t7 


18.2 

10.0 


20.4 

n9 




23.5 


26.7 


28.1 


28.2 


31.3 



Source: Tax data: US. Department of Commerce, National income anif Product Accounts of the Umted States, 1929 ^5. 
(Washintton D.C.: 1966), tables 3-1 and 3-3 and U.S. Oepartment o( Commerce. Survey ol Current Business (July 1970), 
Ubies 3T«wl 3-^^^ PwSiS inowe: NaUonal 1^^ anaproducts Account, table 2-1. Survey of Current B-Jslness, table 
2-1. 

Appendix D 

ESTIMATES OF EDUCATIONAL INVESTMENT COSTS 

The costs of educational investment can be divided into direct and indirect 
ones. The direct costs include the expenditures on schooling whether from public 
or private sources, and the indirect ones include the earnings foregone aunng the 
additional schooling period. Since the estimates of lifetime income by educa- 
tional level already account for the fact that those with more schoohng forego 
earnings during the schooling experience, the estimates of costs in this analysis 
are estimates of direct costs alone, so-called educational expenditures. More- 
over, it was assumed that such expenditures are borne completely by the 
government. _ 

Elementary and Secondary Expenditures 

The U.S, Office of Education reported that average current expenditures per 
student (in average daily membership or enrollment) was $812 m 1970 at the 
elementary and secondary level.* Since per pupil expendittsre at the elementary 
level is estimated to be only about 60 percent of that at the secondary level, 
current average expenditures were assessed at $1,065 per secondanr student.' 
Capital outlay was estimated by the U.S. OMce of Education at $5.1 billion for 
a per-pupil average of $149. Adding the average capital outlay of $149 to the 
average current expenditure of $1,065 yields a total annual expenditure for a 
secondary student of about $1,214. This value was used to assess the costs of 
of additional years of schooling at the elementary and secondary levels to bring 
all persons up to high school completion. 

> U S. Department of Heidth. Edttcatlon. and WeUare. Office of Education, Fall tmStatWk* of Public 
SchooU, Advance Report, OE-20ll<>.70, (Washingtcto, D.C.* February iwn. - . ^„ r^.rn»i«rP/JMi 

t gj« w. Lee Hansen "Total and Private Rates of Return to Investment In Scho«lng Journal o/FoJi/i- 
col mnmylkpSltm W. SchulU, "Capital Formation by Education." Jaurml vj 

PUUieol Ecmmy (Decemljer 1980). pp. fi71-«3. 
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Higher Education Expsnditcrss 

The U..S. Office of Education also publishes financial statistics for institutions 
of higher education.* Based n\)on these figures the average educational and general 
ox|)enditiire per student in 1967-68 was $1.905.« This figure does not fnclude 
the annual stream of capital costs. The book value of physical plant assets of 
all institutions was $34.6 billion.* Using a ten percent combined rate for interest 
and dcj)rcciation and dividing it among students yields a capital cost of about 
$b40. Tho average total annual cost per college student is about $2,545 » 

Othbr FACTons ik Assessing Invkstmrnt Costs 

When evaluating an investment it Li important to assess both costs and bene^ 
fits in tenm of their present value (at the time the evaluation is made). Since the 
educational investment is incurred at the beginning of a person's lifetime and the 
income benefits are recouped much later in time, the process of discounting future 
cost or benefit streams would reduce the present value of benefits relatively more 
than that of costs. Though we did not apply an explicit discount rate to future 
incomes, the fact that we failed to adjust incomes upward for future increases in 
productivity was tantamount to using a tacit discount rate of 3 percent where the 
benefit stream was evaluated beginning at age 18 for all except those who did not 
complete high school. But if educational investments are evaluated at age eighteen 
then the expenditure stream must be infiated by an interest rate to account for 
the opportunity cost of educational investment up to that point in time. Since we 
have not done so there is a tendency to understate educational costs relative to 
income benefits. 

The downward bias in estimates of costs would seem to be more than offset by 
other factor^ that lead to overstated costs. These factors include the following: 

1. We have used cost data from 1970 for elementarv and secondary 
education and for 1967-68 for higher education. Yet the average 25-34 vear 
old in the sample was at tlie middle of his elementary-secondary career some 
20 years prior to the present i)eriod. Since tlie real costs of education more 
than doubled over that sj)an of time, we are using cost estimates |>er pupil 
that are twice the level of those that actually prodiiced the observed income 
patterns for 25-34 year olds. 

2. Higher education costs are overstated for identical reasons as well as 
the fact that our estimates include such nou-instructional costs as research 
and extension services. 

3^ Persons who did not complete high school were more likely to be found 
in States and school districts with less than average exi>enditure. Therefore 
our use of an average expenditure measure will tend to overstate the lower 
boundary on costs wliich was computed on the basis of applying the pre- 
vailing level of expenditure to additional years of school completed. 



Appendix E 

COMPARISON OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS BETWEEN 1969 AND 
1971 FOU MALES 25-54 YEARS OF AGE 

At the time that this study was executed, the best data available for linking 
schooUng to income were those collected in the 1968-69 period. Accordingly, 
Section II of this Report utiUzes census data from 1969 to explore the number of 
males 25-34 years of age who had not completed high school. In December 1971 
the Bi^eau of the Census released data on educational attainment for March 
1971. Table E.l sliows the distribution of educational attainment for Males 
2o-34 years of age by race. In comparing this tab?e with Table 4 of this Report 
which shows the comparable figures for 1969, we observe that: 

1. Among nonwhite males in this age bracket, 44 percent lacked high school 
completi on in 1969 and 43.6 percent lacked this attainment in 1971. 

*f * ";?»J?^?^T^" neaUh. Education, and Welfare. Oftict of EducaUon. Ftnanelal StalUticM oflnttUw 
DC 'im Current Fund Rerenuit and ExpendUuret 1097-^8, HE 5.252: 52010-a (Waahlngtou. 

« Ibid., p.8- 
»/6W., p. 3. 
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2. Among white males in this age bracket 24.7 |)crccJ»t bckcd high school 
completion in 196U and 21.6 percent lacked thi.s attaniment in I9il. 
From these obserxations it aDpcara that there has been no change Cor nonwhites 
and a rather significant change for white.<. Had we ii^d 
annlvsis the overall conclusions would have been similar to the pre>ent ones 
although the total national income foregone and investment co:*t.s for aUcviaving 
iJiadcauate education would have been redticcd by a modest amount, llie rela* 
tively large social payoff to each dollar of investment m rcducuig iJiadcquate 
education would remain unchanged* 

Table E. I— Educational Attaismknt ron Males 25-34 Yeaus op Age 

March 1971, »v Race 



Dtin««tity Huhtthoo* ^ ^^^ 

a'yA'iT'"' S r-* V*'" ^» 

SSr;^:::::::::::::: ff.) g^) 'c^^) (g»> ^">'''"> 



ERIC 



CORRESPONDENCE 



Dr. jKit\u> G. Baciimak, 

Survey Itemtrch Center^ Univenity of Michigan^ 
AimArho)\Miclu 

Dkau I)k. lUctncAX: I received a newspaiier article* referring to a 
study tlirit you and your collea^nJ^'s had completed, that assesses the 
impart of dn)pping out of school. Since I have recently completed 
u study that has very dilTerent conclusions, I would appWiate very 
rnneli u copy of youi report in order to ascertain the cause of our 
differences. 

As vow arc uiidoul>tc<llv aware, the main cause of eaniinjrs differ- 
eiices between liijrh school gnidiiates and dro|)out45 is the hif,dier level 
of employment of the former. Since the ne\vspa|>er article on your 
Rei)ort su^r^sts that the earninj»s of the dropouts exceed those of 
^rniduates, tlio implication is that the emplovment exiKirience of the 
two irroups is the same or is superior for the dropouts (assuininc 
hourl^v earninirs that are about eqtml). Can this really Ikj true for 
a national probability s;imple ^riven the Department of l^ibor and the 
Census findnigs on employment hy e<liicational attainment ^ I Imve 
enclosed a copy of my Iteport* 
Sincerely, 

IIkkky M. Lkvix, Associate Professor. 
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Juke 22, 1972. 

Dr. Henry M. Levix, 

An^ocinte Professor^ School of Edvcation. 

Stanford Univei'sitt/, Stanford, Calif > 

De.\r Dr. Le\7K: Thank you for jour letter of June 14 in winch 
vow inquired about our research on high school dropouts. T am enclos- 
in<T for vour information a copy of our monc^rraph on droppm^^ out, 
an earlier monograph on family background and ability, a final report 
which summarizes many project findings, and a couple of recent 
articles based on the dropout monograph. (Tlie articles overlap each 
otlier and the final chapter of the dropout book to a considerable 
degree, so if vou read them all you will get the feeling that you ve 
heard some of the story before. I've included the articles because they 
give a quick overview and because they give you some idea of the way 
in wliich IVe presented our results to a more general audience than 
those who use the monograph.) ^ - , , i -i 

I appreciate the copy of your report which yon included with your 
letter. I have had a note on my desk for about a month remindmH 
me to write and ask for it, ever since reading newspaper aarounts of 
your study in mid-May. T-ve read your rei)ort with interest, and can 
offer some reactions and ohsevvations. 

First let me respond to tlie question niised in your letter, i on noted 
that most of the difference in earnings between dropouts and gradu- 
ates is (hie to the lower rate of employment (higher unemployment) 
of the dropouts. Our Youth in Transition project did indeed find 
higlier unemployment among dropouts, and I think every newspaper 
mid magjixine account I've seen based on our study fias stated that 
fact. We also asseit that the unemployment differential Instwcen drop- 
r>uts and irnuluates is e.xplainable ht/gely in terms of background and 
ability. That conclusion is verv different froni your own, I reidize, 
and I want to discuss it further in a moment or so. First let me work 
tln ousrh J^ine otlier arons where we differ. 

On vour second page you state that . . the schools tend to be far 
more effective in providing mobilitv and status for the middle-class 
cliild than the lower-class one. The i-esnlt is that cKTUpntional success-, 
.scholastic achievement, and educational attainment of children ixtv 
still positively correlated with those of their parents." Tliat statement 
savs nothing about some other very powerful factors that would op- 
erate to pro<luce such a correlation no matter what formal schooling 
occun-ed after the age of five or six— in particular, genetic endow- 
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mcnts and childrearing practices. Surely you would not dciiv that 
^iietic endowment plaj-s some significant part in determining aii indi- 
vidual's intellectual abilities (and other abilities as well). And I trust 
you agree that early childrearing practices probably play an extremely 
important role in forming both intellect and "character.'' Tlierefore, 
would It not be more parsimonious to say that educatioiia! attain- 
ments of parents and childi*cn arc correlated because of: 

(a) lioritahility of intcllectiitil skills: 

(b) early (and later) Icaniing in the home (including faniilv 
emphasis on the value of ediicsition) : and 

(c) -perhaps diifercncos in school clianieteristirs that un* <f)r- 
related with family background difTerences. 

r emphasize the "|)erhai)s*' part of that statement biKniuso our own 
nf?earch and our reading of other studies, has led us to bc» vorv skepti- 
cal al)out claims for lai^rc "school effects.*' Of course, studio; workinir 
with aggregate data show that students from rich schools do lietter 
than students from poor schools. But students from rich sdiools also 
come from rich homes, on the whole. So which is the more ini|>ortant 
cfetcrminant, th« rich home or the rich school? Ottr analyses from the 
Youth in Transition project indicate that we can account for suiistan- 
tial differences in occupational and educational aspirations and at- 
tainments by examining family Imckgroimd. whereas knowing such 
things as {)crf upil exiieiiditurcs add virtually nothing to our ability 
to predict or explain such aspirations and attainments. But might this 
mean (as was often state<l in anah-ses of the Coleman Keport findings) 
that wi» are "overeontrolling^ when we remove family background ef- 
fects? I think not. AHien \\-e group respondents in our study aeconl- 
ing t-> several brackets of family socioeconomic level and then look at 
the fairly substantial \-ariations in school characteristics whioli re- 
main, we find that a ''middle class'' student (or "upper middle*' or 
**lowfr class" student) in a "richer" school does no better on the aver- 
age than liLs socioeconomically matche<l counterpart in a "poorer" 
school. Tiiis is not what we set out to find, and it has taken some time 
to get iisetl to the idea that we are not finding school ejects. Xeverthe- 
h»ss, I have come to the concliusion that this is pretty much the way 
things are. 

How can wc interpret the lack of differential school effects? One 
possible explanation is that our efforts toward universal education and 
equality of educational opportunity are more successful than we real- 
ised, and that public schools throughout the Nation are more similar 
than they arc different. As one auuior put it* ". , . the very fact that 
education is -so widespread and so ob/ionsly successful may refluce its 
importance as a sonrcc of individual differences in ability in this coun- 
tn-." (Tills argument is developed in pages 18-30 of a chapter that 
Lloyd Johnston and I recently completed: "The fimctions of educa- 
tional institutions in adolescent development." A copy is enclosed.) 
Getting back to your report, you state on page 10 that : 

... the race for success should begin on the same starting 
line for all competitors. It would seem that this is what is im- 
plied by equality of educational opportunity. As in any com- 
petitior , the race will still be won cy the swiftest, but at least 
everyone will start at the same place. Persons who lack high 
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school completion bofrm the ,,iiost for omplovniciit. Ciiiniivs. 
occupations, and so on witli sevoi-o disadvnntafHs i-clntivo7o 
scKlbo'" received liigh scliool diplomas and fui-tlier 

ffo^Iw?" "'«tapJ'°!;.'^'n»»ds me of those anti-dropont commercials 
4? ^^hich show^ a dropout in a trick suit tirin^to 

nu ."the race of hfe" while wearing lead boots-remember that one») 
You give the impression that the Starting line for the race is at the 

reahstic to admit that the race lias been taking place throuHiout tlie 
whole schooling experience, and that youngstt^ eScr SndeSiSj 
already quite nn^na\ in terms of their start in life? If th?racfi?tJ 
be won by the swiftest, what determines who is swift? Is it "^thoS 
dr.M^^T.T^^'^^'^V''''^y experience which have so much^ 
itJni Jfc2'?Tl''*r,'^*r**".P''""**' children's wlucational 
can I L^"*® *° P**'"*' I i"st don't think vou 

can have it both wavs-if some arc more swift than othere, then they 

will be out m the lead long before they leave i«m«>r high. 

ixst me offer just one more reaction to the thinking of Chapter 1, 
before tummg to the rest of your report. I find it hard to Siftr 
iSZn? P"'*?* i high 'school S.d«ation as the definiigIS 
for adequate versus inadcquate education. According to your data on 

fetinic incomes Table 8), the diffettinces between thJse who eSd 
their education with.high school graduation and those who do not 
are much less dramatic than the differences between those who do and 
do not gradiiatc from college. Why not, therefore, assert with equally 
convincing logic that anyone not completing coHege will . begin 
the nuost for employment, earnings, occupations, and so on with s^re 
disadvantages . . .»? (As a matter of fact, I think one really could 

K yelop a gootl economic argument that college ou^t to be made avail- 
ii 'iP " anyone who wanted it, and at public expense. But this is vastly 
of nSn^f^lk/)"^ ci-cryOTie ought to go to college as a matter 

Turning to Chapter 2, I find several problem areas. In vour dis- 
cussion of schooling, producti^-ity, and income, vou mention three 
reasons why workere with more education are likely to cam more. 
IJut you leave out what may be the most important reason, especially 
m the case of the high school dropout: the credential value of an 
education. People take equivalency exams to get certification of hich 
sciiool graduate status, not because taking an exam teaches them some^ 
thing, but oecause they recogiuze the credential value of a high school 
diploma. To the extent that this credential function is what makes 
high school graduation so important, we can solve the inequality prob- 
lem by d^mph-nsizing the credential, or else by making sure eve^one 
has iL (lour propo-5aI to get everyone through high school would 
accomplish the latter I think a simpler path to that same outcome 
might be to grant the dipIom.i after lOth grade.) 

One of tho possible reasons you give for schooling leading to success 
m jote IS that schooling may . . inculcate pereons with si)ecific 
attitudes and behaviors that help them to function in the large bureau- 
cratic enterprises Oiat characterize much of both the government and 
the private swjtor." I confess to having mixed emotions about the 
degree to which we already "process" students to : unction in biircauc- 
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rncios. l^iit oven if ono woi-o to ovoicoine such qualms, the question 
would i-emain : does dropping out of high school somehow diminish a 
young man's capacity for adapting to bureaucracy, or is his inability 
to adapt part of the reason that he drops out? 

The question is anotlier variation on the same basic theme — is 
dropping out a major caiw of problems, or is it a prominent symptom 
of problems? If you have only correlational data — and that is all that 
your report includes— then it is terribly difficult to make the distinc- 
tion with any degi-ee of certainty. 

Let's consider this question as it applies to a fundamental issue — 
the need to make adjustments for "ability" in looking at the effects 
of schooling on income. You point out tJiat studies of tiie ability-edu- 
ration-income relationship have l)een far from uniform in their find- 
ings, and then you note that this is not surprisinir given the variations 
in sample populations and measures of ability. Certainly it is the case 
that the more limited the measures of ability, the less would be their 
ability to "explain away- the relationship between dropping out and 
poor eaniiuirs (or unemployment). Presumably, then, the better 
stjulies are likely to be those which produce the iar£!:er reductions in 
the apparent relationship between schooling and income, but even 
those better studies are likely to underestimate the "true" reduction 
(hie to that diverge set of things which you call "abilitv'— simply be- 
cause of the imperfections in our measuW. Given this'line of reason- 
ing, if I wei-e faced with a ranse of reductions from zero to one third 
/ns you mention on page 21), I would assume that the true rethiction 
must W somewhat higher, certainly not the 25 percent which you 
chose. Your report does not explain just how you hit upon that par- 
ticular figui-e: 1 know one has to take educated miesses, but shouldn't 
yon have guessed a good deal higher? 

In fact, I think your "".faility adjustments*^ were several times smaller 
tlian they ought to lie. And this is really the heart of the explanation 
of why our studies and conclusions are so different. As you will see 
when 30U examine the monograph on dropping out, we found that 
enrnmgs among emplo^-ed dropouts were fully as high as those of 
employed high school graduates (those who went directly into the 
work force rather than to college). But there were unemplovment 
and underemployment differences between dropouts and graduates. In 
our analyses of the causes of unemployment (pp. 141-144). we found 
that much of the difference l)etween dropouts and graduates was 
attributable to just three measures: vocabu1ar\- skill, reading abilitv. 
and family socioeconomic level. These analyses are based on a limited 
num!)er of cases, to be sure; nererthelei^/they indicate that almost 
two-thirds of the variance in unemployment explained by dmpping 
out was attributable to these ability and background characteristics— 
tinngs which were measured at the start of tenth grade before the 
dropping out occurred. If we had run an analysis on earnings, and 
had included unemployed individuals as having scores of zero, then 
this pattern of relationship might have been even stronircr (since our 
measures of background and ability are related to both employment 
and earnings, whereas dropping out predicts only to the emplo\Tiicnt 
dimension). 

Perhaps the reason our study has shown stronger background and 
ability effects than those you cited is because we were able to adminis- 
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ter several tests of ability and also take some care to develop a fairly 
comprehensive measure of socioeconomic level. But our measures are 
certainly far from perfect, and are by no means as accurate as our data 
on droppinj' out. What if our measures of background and ability 
were better, and what if we could accurately measure all those other 
factors of attitude and motivation and experience which precede tlie 
act of dropping out of school? The result could only be that our 
^^ability adjustment- would grow still larger than the two thirds our 
present findings indicate. Perhaps a proper adjustment would be ro 
percent— although a better guess might be 80 percent. As you know, 
the best one can hope for in such a business is to be in the right range. 
And my strong conviction Is that your 25-pcrceut correction tor ability 
has completely missed that range. 

I noted earlier that it is terribl v difficult to tease out cause and effect 
while working oulv with correlational data. Our own data dealing 
with emplovment are limited by that fact. But along many other di- 
mensions oiir study is trulv an analysis of change, with the same pei- 
sonalitv and behavior scales administered both before and after som^ 
of our Vspondents dropi*ed out of high school. Til mention )ust one 
example now. and hoi>e vou will look at some of the rest (Chapter < 
in the dropout monograph). We found that delinquency scores were 
substantiauv higher among dropouts than among graduates, espccinlly 
those graduates who went on to college. But when we lpol.".a at scores 
back at the stait of tenth gnide, before the drepping cut occurred, the 
same differences were there and just as strong. In other words, dehn- 
fiuent bovs arc more likely to become dropouts, but there is no evidence 
in our data to suggest that dropping out makes them more delinquent. 

I've surely said enough at this point to give you some idea about how 
it is that wo reached different conclusioas than yours. There are manv 
more things which could be said, and perhaps there will be opi>ortnni- 
tics to do so. In particular, I hope you "tvill accept the invitation to ex- 
amine our work on dropouts and send me your rcjictions. Meanwhile, 
I think it would be useful to share this correspondence with members 
of the Select Committee on Equal Educational Opportunity. 

I am left with one miscellaneous question that obviously goes beyond 
the range of your report, but I'd be very much interested in your 
answer. You refer several times (e.g. pages 13 and 25) to a '•national 
policy providing a minimum of high school completion.'' 

How would it work? Would it be compulsory? And what would be 
the social (as well as financial) cost of implementation? I don't sup- 
pose youVe got all that neatly worked out any more than I have 
worked through all the i)0ssible implications of our dropout book, but 
I would be interested in your thoughts on the matter. 
Thante again for sending me your clear and interesting— indeed, 

{►rovocative— report. Thanks also for bearing with me through this 
engthy letter. And thanks in advance for your reactions. 
Sincerely yours, 

Jbrald G. Bachican, Senior Study Director. 



Tx T i-. T> August 7, 1072. 

Dr. JERAii) G. Bachmax, 

Sm^vej/ Research Center, University of Michigan. 
A)w Arhor.Mich. 

Dear Dr. Bachmax : Thank you very much for taking the time to 
send me such a full response to my request for information on your 
study. 1 ani sorry to have taken so long to answer you, butthe Summer 
quarter finds me off-duty and away from campus. 

I read carefully your anal}'sis of dropouts with special emphasis on 
Chapter 8 of your book on the subject With all due respect to the 
generally high caliber of your effort, your conclusion that tlie dropout 
does not suffer negative economic consequences is disproven hv vour 
own datcL ^ ^ 

There exist two biases in your analysis with respect to their validity 
m assc^ing the relative incomes that high school dropouts and gradu- 
ate will receive. First, you did not adjust your earnings data for 
aitfercnces in employment, so that the salanes that von reiwrt are 
representative oiJy for employed graduates and dropouts and not for 
high «;hool graduates and dropouts generally. Since the graduates 
showed substantially hi^er employment than the dropouts, the aver- 
ap income received by graduates exceeds that of dropouts bv about 
\6 percent at age 19 among your sample. Second, the difference in 
incomes at age 19 will imderestimate severely the differences in life- 
time income, smce the differential widens over the lifetimes of the 
two groups of workers. Minimum wage legislation, uniform wage 
agreements for positions of entry into many industries, and the fact 
that the more highly educated individual is more likely to sacrifice 
income at the beginning of his career by obtaining apprenticeships 
and on-the-job training lead to xtry modest differences in salaries 
between high school dropouts and graduates at the start of their 
careers. But, over time, the training programs pay off and the grad- 
uates are more likely to imjjrove occupational attainments and earn- 
ings, a fact that is reflected in all studies that have attemnteil to look 
at age-eamings profiles. 

The amount that an individual will earn during any period will 
depend not onlv ujpon his wage rate, but also on the probability of his 
ixsmgemploj'ed. Two individuals with identical wage rates or salaries 
will ihow very different mcomes if they experience very different em« 
ployment levels. In calculating the salaries of dropouts vs. graduates, 
you did not take account of the substantially poorer employment pic- 
ture for dropouts ; thus, you compared the salanes of only the f^mployed 
individuals. That is, you found that among your sample of 19 year 
olds the employed dropouts were receiving about $119 a week while 
employed graduates were receiving $112 a week. But your data also 
show that while 87 percent of the graduates were employed, only 71 
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percent of the dropouts were employed. After adjusting for this dif- 
ference in the probability of employment it appears that the average 
dropout in your sample could expect an income of only $84.49 a week, 
in comparison to the average income of $97.44 a week that could be 
expected by the average high school graduate in your sample. That 
is, even at age 19 the high school graduate in your sample could expect 
to receive about $650.00 a year, or about thirteen percent more than 
the avemge dropout. 

Yet, for the reasons that were specified above, these differences m 
earnings at age 19 understate severely the lifetime advantage in income 
that the graduate holds over the dropout, for as census data show, 
the magnitude of the difference rises over the life-cycle. In the most 
extensive analysis of the education-earnings relation based upon data 
from the 1960 Census, Giora Hanoch found that the difference in 
annual earnings between high school graduates and those with 9-11 
years of schooling was about $360 for men who were 14-24 J^are old 
(about 20 on the average) and about $860 for men who were 45-54 
vears old among whites in the North. For whites in the South, Hanoch 
iound that the differential increased over the same age range from 
$317 to $1440. These estimates were derived from equations which 
used the wealth of information provided by the Census to control 
stntisticallv for differences in socioeconomic factors as well as other 
influences.'! would expect that if you were to do an analysis over a 
larger number of years, you would also find an increasing dissatisfac- 
tion among dropouts with r^rd to their jobs and a higher perceived 
relevance of high school as fliey suffered through the experience of 
beincr passed over for job advancement and ineligible for lurther 
formal schooling. Their frustration probably increases over their life- 
cvcle. 

It is interestinir to note that the Department of Labor sponsored a 
lonffitudinal studv of youth at about the same time that you collected 
your data. (Andrew Kohen and Herbert l^fixli^, Career Thresh^Ms^ 
A LovgHudinal Study of the Educational and Labor Market lixpe- 
rlence of Young Male Youth.) As in your study, extensive measures of 
.socioeconomic status and a measure of mental abihty were inclined in 
the sur\ ev and analysis. As you note in your report, Kohen and Farnes 
found that graduates had hourly earnings about seven percent higher 
than the dropouts, even though the dropouts had greater scmority m 
the labor force bv having left school at xin earlier age. That is, even 
without considering employment differences between the two groups, 
the graduates had an edge in hourly earnings. In a paper presented at 
the 1971 Meetings of the American Educational Research Association, 
Kohen reported the results of a sophisticated ^stem of recursive equa- 
tions that was applied to the data. He concluded : 

By far the strongest direct determinant of early labor market 
success among young men is the number of years of school 
completed. 

It was a consistently more powerful variable in explaining labor mar- 
ket success tlian mental ability or socioeconomic status among a sample 
of young men who appear to be comparable to those that you used in 
your study. 
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You sufifjrest in your letter and in your study that differences iu em- 
ploymont (and ultimately eai*nings) between high school gradautes 
iiud dropouts are due pi'iuiarily to diffei*ences iu mental abilitj' and 
socioecououiic background. I assumed in my estimates that about 25 
porceut of the diftereuce in lifetime earnings was due to these factors. 
Tiased upon the Kohen and Parues results and those of half a dozen 
other studies that I cited in my i-eport, I must reject your assertion. 
In order for you to test the effect of socioeconomic status and ability 
on labor market outcomes, you would have to construct a fairly sd- 
phistioated model tliat would take account of all of the variables and 
their iuten-elationships. These linkages ciinnot be tested by post hoc 
])artitioningof variances limited to a few variables since such an analy- 
sis cannot possibly estimate the structure of the casual model that you 
have iu mind. Wien such models have been constructed, they have 
not found a substantial effect of ability and background on earnings 
among men at the lower end of t\\<t educational spectrum. 

Beyond the matter of the returris to graduation, your letter raises 
rt number of important and intei-esting questions. I feel that you tend 
to systemat ically imderstate the role of the school in allocating students 
to their ultijnate roles in life. For example, your implicit model is one 
where you posit that test scores at tenth gracle have no relationship to 
pi-evious schooling experience, and previous schooling experience has 
no relationship to the socioeconomic oridns of the child. Yet, studies 
of the .schooling process suggest that whether one compares different 
schvools or explores within a single school, the quality of the schooling 
environment and the students experience differs systematically accord- 
ing to the socuil class of the child. These differences are manifested in 
ternis of the composition of fellow students, school resources, and cur- 
nculuuu and although the purpose of your study was not to scrutinize 
carefully the schooling process, your lack of attention to prior school- 
ing of each student prevents your obsennng the role of schools in 
piishing-out ' some students while providing more favorable expe- 
nence.s for othei-s. Your major question of whether dropping out is a 
cause of later problems or a symptom of them can be answered by say- 
ing that It IS piobabl.y both. That is, many of the factors that lead 
children to do poorly m school also lead them to do poorly in society 
(since the school reflects society in large measure in its unfairness to 
persons drawn from "the other side of the tracks^')- Your tacit as- 
sumption seems to be that schools are neutral about who succeeds and 
who fails, and mine 3s that the schools by their verv organization aiS 
more likely to select the poor for the role of faihi?e than the ri?h 1 
})elieA^ that the preponderant share of empirical research in this area 
would support my contention. 

Pe^onally, I think that our society puts too much weight on school- 
uig as n requisite to later success. Yet, as I mentioned in my study for 
better or for worse, the schooling of an individual is cnicial iSter' 
mniiug his life chances. That is the name of the an^^ 
change it. As bng as our society places such a high premium on scS- 
ing, wo have to bo deeply conceded about the ^itSrS the 2 out^ 5 
non^ylMtes and 1 out oi 5 whites who fail to gvti&yxSS&mhi^^^ 
Obviously, forcing them to i^main in what are often hSe en^Z- 
ments is not the answer. Nevertheless, if there were a seS cSmSt 



mont to their cause. I believe that we could make schooling attractive 
and relevant to their needs. Of coui^e, the fact that dropouts are 
drawn primarilv from the lower social strata suggests that such a 
plan would not homally be supported by the more powerful constitu- 
encies of our Nation. Yet, my study suggests that the Avealthy pay for 
inadequaie schoolinir in the form of higher taxes required to support 
welfare, police, and other government functions as well as m the tax 
revenues that are sacrificed because of the lower earnings levels and 
unemployment of persons with insufficient education. The present sys- 
tem imposes costs on the entire society w^hen any individual is under- 
educated. These costs appear to be greater than the investment required 
to improve the situation. 

You raised many interesting points in both your study and m your 
letter, and I am indebted to you for them. I hope that we can meet 
some time to discuss further some of these ideas. I should benefit 
greatly from such a meethag. 
Sincerely, 

Henry M. Levin, 
Associate Professor. 
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Chapter 8 

EFFECTS OF DROPPING OUT: OCCUPATIONAL 
ATTAINMENTS 



In the last cnaptcr we presented evidence that dropping out of high 
school 1ms little or no measurable effect on dimensions of personality 
and behavior. To put it another way, it does not appear that dropping 
out causes (further) loss o^ self-esteem, heightens delinquency, cor- 
rupts values, or otherwise leads to undesirable changes in young men. 

But there is another powerful arj2:iiment used in the campaign to 
pi-event dropping out — the economic argument. Dropouts are less 
likely to find jobs, we are told; and the work they do find will offer 
poor pay, low status, and unpleasant working conditions. This arfe ;- 
inent usually places little emphasis on what is actually taught and 
learned during the final years of high school, but focuses instead on 
the high school diploma as a necessary credential. 

In this chapter we will examine some evidence bearing on the eco- 
nomic argument against dropping out. We will begin by examining 
rates of employment and unemployment for dropouts versus high 
school graduates. Then we will compare weekly incomes and occupa- 
tional status. Finally, we will examine levels of job satisfaction and a 
number of job characteristics. 

Our intention is not to provide accurate descriptions of "the average 
dropout" or "the average high school graduate" in terms of employ- 
ment experiences; limitations in sample size and response rates rule 
out such descriptions.* Instead, our purpose is to provide a fairly clear 
comparison and contrast of dropouts and graduates, in order to get 
some indication of whether the high school diploma really does matter 
in the world of work. For that reason we will be somewhat selective in 



* Such descriptions of the average dropout and graduate are reported peri- 
odicaUy by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, based on data provided by the Census 
Bureau's Current Population Survey. See Young (1971) and Hayghe (1070) for 
recent reports. 
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defining analysis groups. Bather than covering the full range of ex- 
periences of dropouts and graduates, we will concentrate on the world 
of civilian employment. In addition, we will focus on fuii-tnne (or 
nearly full-time) employment, and set some upper and lower limits 
on weekly income levels. These and other restrictions, described m the 
following sections, serve to exclude some '^special cases which iniglit 
prove interesting as case studies, but would tend to blur and distort 
our comparison of dropouts and graduates. 

AXALTSIS GrOU1*S 

The final data collection in the Youth in Transition project took 
place in June and July of 1970. During the six-month period prior 
to that data collection, many of our respondents were primarily stu- 
dents in colleges and universities and technical scliools, some \vere m 
military service, quite a number were employed in various occupations, 
and a iew were unemployed. An additional handful of resjoondents 
spent the first months of 1970 in high school; some had "fallen be- 
hind" in their progress toward graduation, others had dropped out 
and later returned to school. 

By the early summer of 1970, many of those who had spent the 
preceding winter as students had found jobs. Most had taken summer 
jobs, but some (such as those newlj graduated from high school or a 
one-year technical program) were m brand-new "permanent" ]obs. In 
conducting a comparison of tlie employment experiences of dropouts 
versus high school graduates, we felt it would be confusing to include 
those individuals who had just left the role of student and were in the 
first weeks of a new job or still looking for one. Accordingly, we have 
limited our analyses in this chapter to those Time 4 respondents who 
were not primarily students in the first months of 1970. This means 
that we will not be considering tlie large group of respondents in post- 
high school education (Analysis Group 3), nor will we be looking at 
'hose few who were still working toward their high school diplomas 

11970. 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES VERSUS DROPOUl'S WmiOUT DIPLOMAS 

In Chapter 2 we identified two dropout groups, those who dropped 
out of or interrupted the usual school program but later attained Ingh 
school diplomas (Subgroup la) and those who. at the time of the data 
collection in 1970, had'not received diplomas (Subgroup lb). In Chap- 
ters 3 through 7 we treated both dropout subgroups together, on the 
grounds that they had much in common that set them apart from other 
respondents. In the present chapter, however, the presence or absence 
of a high school diploma is of central importance; therefore, it is no 
longer appropriate to combine the two dropout subgroups. At the 
same time, we do not feel comfortable about combining the small 
group of ''dropouts with diplomas" with the much larger group who 
completed high school in the usual manner. Instead, we will simply 
limit our analysis in this chapter to the two groups which present the 
clearest contrast— those who completed high school "on schedule" but 
did not continue their education oeyond that point (Analysis Group 
2) and those who dropped out and did not (as of mid-1970) have di- 
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plomas (Analysis Subgroup lb). (The "dropouts with diplomas' — 
Analysis Subgroup la— are discussed in Appendix D.) 

CiyiLIAX WORK FORCE 

With only a handful of exceptions, those Time 4 participants who 
were not primarily students during the first half of 1970 could l)e 
classified into one of three categories: those in military service, those 
in civilian jobs, and those who were unemployed (including those who 
were waiting to start new jobs and those who had been "laid off" fron) 
earlier jobs). Military service diffei^ from the civilian emplovment 
market in many ways, particularly where questions of einploVment 
versus unemployment are concerned. Accordingly, we will lim'it our 
consideration of employment to those respondents in the civilian work 
force. 

SA^rPLE mnxATioxs: so^ie words of caution" 

At this point in our analysis we are dealing with only those mspond- 
eiits who participated in the final data collection. In earlier chapters 
we found that dropouts who continued their participation in the studv 
wore quite similar in initial characteristics to other di-opouts who did 
not continue in the data collections (but who were identified by them- 
selves or relatives or school records as being dropouts). We found the 
same kind of similarity in other analysis groups, and concluded that 
within each analysis category there is little difference in backffrcund 
and ability between those who continued their participation thvough 
Time 4 and those who did not" (Chapter 2). And in Chaptc-r 7 we 
saw that the personality and behavior scores at early data collections 
were also, within each analysis category, similar for those who con- 
tinued their participation in the study and those who did not. 

The findings summarized above suggest that we are in a fairly good 
position to make generalizations based on the Time 4 participants; 
but now we must add a note of caution. In the present chapter we are 
looking at dimensions that may be systematically related to a re- 
spondent's opportunity to continue participation in data collections. 
For example, we may underrepresent those young men who moved to 
geographically different areas in order to find employment. Thus, we 
do not assume that our Time 4 data constitute a bias-free sampling of 
the employment experiences of young men a year (or more) out of 
high school 

A second, but related, caution has to do with our ability to draw 
conclusions about causation. We found in Chapter 7 that dropouts 
were different from stayins (and particularly college entrants) along 
a number of dimensions, but that most of these differences were every 
bit as evident at the start of tenth grade as later on after the dropping 
out occurred. We thus felt confident in concluding that dropping out 
was a symptom rather than the cause of these differences, since the 
differences preceded the dropping out. This sort of analysis is not pos- 
sible in the area of employment experience, since post-high school em- 
ployment could not be measured for most respondents until the Time 
4 data collection. Thus if we find different employment experiences for 
dropouts versus high school graduates, we will still have to decide 
whether the differences were caused by dropping out and the lack of a 
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This finding rcouired us to deal with the question of causation raised ^ 
earner: wc wanted to Icam whether the lower eihplovment rate among 
dropouts was a direct re ult of their dropping out, or % result of prior 
conditions— perhaps the same ones which led them to drop out of 
school. 

A first step in answering this question involved predicting emplov 
mcnt using the background, ability, personality, and behavior dimen- 
sions which we earlier used to predict dropping out. Preliminary 
analyses of the 14 dimensions summarized in Chapter G indicated that 
our most **efficicnt^ prediction would involve just three predictor di- 
mensions: socioeconomic level, the GATB-J test of vocabulary, and 
the Gates test of reading skill.' A Multiple Classification Analysis 
using these three variables to predict full employment yielded a mul- 
tiple correlation coefficient of ^22, with R-squared equal to .049, ad- 
justed for degrees of freedom. Thie means that wo can account for 
4.9 percent of th* variance in employment when we take account of 
socioeconomic level and test scores. 

How well do we predict cmplovment simply by knowing whether a 
young man is a dropout or a high school graduate? Tlie value of Eta 
for this relationship is .19, and Eta-s<iuared is .037, indicating that we 
can account for 3.4 i)ercent of the variance in employment by dis- 
tiijpishing dropouts from graduates. 

The next step required a Multiple Classification Analysis conibin- 
nig the dn)pout-gniduate variable with socioeconomic level and test 
scoitjs as predictors of employment. The resulting multiple correlation 
twfticiont is .S.'iO, with K*sqnared equal to mi In other words, bv 
using dropout data plus family background and ability, we were able 
to account for 0.3 percent of tlie variance in employment, and this 
level of prediction is a bit better tlian we are able to do when using 
dronout data alone, or background and ability data alone. 

^ow let us consider the relationsliip between background and abil- 
ity, dropping out^ and employment using the iiiterveninij variable 
model introduced in Chapters 3 and 4. The upper part of Figui^ 8-1 
presents the relationship schematically. The lower portion of the fig- 
ure indicates how the explained variance is assigned. It must be 
stressed that we present these figures pranarily for their heHnatlc 
I'fifue^ not l)ecause we feel that they fully repi'esent the actual relation- 
ships between background, ability, dropping out, and employment. 
The model in Figure 8-1 indicates tliat some of tlie effects of family 
background and ability arc unique or independent of whether a young 
man drops out (Arrow C), and some effects of background antl ability 
overlap with dropping out (Arrow B). The unique contribution of 
dropping out. the portion which does not overlap with family back- 
ground and ability measures, is somewhat smaller Uian the otlier effects 
(Arrow A). 



* The use of juBt three predictors was ''elBdent*' in the sente that using more 
than three predictors did not add enough new information to offset the additional 
-noiKe" or losa of degrees of freedom which resulted from having more predictor 
categories. 
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MODEL n-LUSTRATrS-C THZ EFFEfrrr. OF FAiltLY SCCIOECOSOMIC 
IBVEL, ACADEMIC ABIHTY, A;.D DSOPPIXC OUT U?0:; EM?L0VM2n: 



SEL (socio- 
economic level of 
parents) PLUS 
ACADEMIC ABILITY 



(absence of hi^h 
school diplcrna) 




^••PJLL" 

e:!?loyhe:;: 



MOTE: This analysis deals «ith very saall 
relationships. The figures are presented 
prloarily for their heuristic value. 

Arrow A: Effects of dropping out that are independent of SEL plus 
academic ability 

Arroir B; Joint or "overlapplns" effects of SEL plus acadealc aailit? 

and dropping out, vhlch ue Interpret as the effects o: SEL 
plus acadealc ability operating through dropping 5Hl 
Intervening variable 

Arrow C: Effects of SEL plus acadecic ability that are indepeniast 
of 4ropplng out 

Arrows AfB: Total effects of dropping out 

Arrows B+C: Total effects of SEL plus academic ability 

Arrows A»fC: Total effects of SEL plus acadenic ability and dropping cut 

Cim the data presented in the text, we can fill In the eodel as tollovs: 

AfBH: - 6.32 of variance in "full" ecploj-^ent 
(adjusted for degrees of freedcs) 

A+B - 3.9% 



Therefore; 



B«: » 4.9% 
A - 1.4% 
B « 2.5Z 
C « 2.4Z 

We conclude from this analysis that dropping out may contribiite 
to unemployment, but it makes a smaller contribution than fanniy 
background and ability. Even this conclusion may overrepresent the 
importance of dropping ont as a cause of unemployment, for there is 
an inequality between our ability to measure dropping out and our 
ability to measure accurately and completely the causes of dropping 
out. We can do a rather good job of measuring whether a young man 
has dropped out or graduated-^esppcially when we simply exclude 
from analysis those whom wo cannot fit clearly into one or the other 
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rnteirorv. But oiir lnc^asulvs of socioeconomic level are far from per- 
fect, nnd our brief tests of v<;cabnlar\- and readings skill leave much 
to be desired. If our measures of I>ackground and ability were as ac- 
curate as our distinctions l)et\vecn dropouts and graduates, ire mi^lit 
expect l):ick«rrouud a«d a!)ility to l)e much more impressive as ptedic- 
toi-s. and we nnght find still less unique prediction from dropping out to 
uueiuplovment. Yet even if we had perfect measures of socioeconomic 
level and flawless tests of vocabulary and reading skill, there remain 
other causes of dropping out, some of which we did not even attempt 
to measure. Just as family background and ability relate to both drop- 
pmg out aud unemplovinent, so may these other causes of droppinsf 
out also contribute to unemployment. 

In sum, we conclude that\lropping out probably makes it more 
difficult to obtain employment: however, the more important causes of 
unemplonnent are those pervasive differences in bacl^und and abil- 
ity which ©recede and help determine the act of dropping out. To 
put It another way, dropping out may contribute to unemployment, 
but it IS nlso a conveniently-measured symptom of more basic causes 
of unemployment. 

IxcoME AXD Status 

According to the anti-dropout commercials, dropouts eani less than 
h'di school graduates. In this section we check this assumption for 
• i-opouts and graduates working r>0 or more hours per week in civilian 
jol>s- 

WKEKT.Y INCOME 

A total of 62 dropouts and 379 graduates in our sample were work- 
ing :)0 or more hours per week at the time when thev were interviewed. 
Tlie mean of weekly incomes reported by all dropouts was $136, while 
tJiat for all graduates was $110. An examination of frequency distri- 
butions for dropouts and graduates revealed that some of the apparent 
difference between the two groups was due to a few respondents re- 
1)01 ting very high (or low) incomes.^ When the analysis was limited to 
54 dropouts and 351 graduates who reported incomes between $50 and 
$100 per week, the mean for dropouts was ^^119 and that for graduates 
%TaR$m. 

Tliis finding of slightly higher incomes for dropouts corresponds 
very closely to Project TALENT data indicating that annual salaries 
for dropouts averaged about 4 percent higher than those of graduates 
wljo did not continue their education after leaving high school. The 
TALENT authors suggested that the difference was due to greater 
seniority for the dropouts— they had simply been working longer than 
the graduates (Combs and Coolcy, 1968). 'We examined this possible 
explanation for our own findin«^ by looking at mean dropout and 
graduate eaminjrs for those who started their jobs prior to 1969, dur- 
ing 1000, or during 1970. A total of six different time periods was con- 
sidered, as shown in Table 8-1. 



* There is reason to question s»yme of the very high weekly incomes reported by 
n few respondents; they may have resutted from a misunderstanding of the 
interview question. 



so 



Taulk — Mtan dropout and gradutUe earnings classified by length of time on 

the job 

JMain cntineif are weekly cnmings at time of intenicw; parenthetical cntrit« 

are unweighted N'sl 



Date when nrspondent started job 



Dropouts... 
Graduate^.. 



IDGSand 
earlier 


January 
thn>ugh 
April 
19G9 


May 
through 

AugU:ft 


$130 


$131 


S145 


(9) 








$125 


$114 


(23) 


(8) 


(ir>) 



tciniier 
through 
Ue- 
ceml>er 
ilKi9 



January 
through 
April 
1970 



May 1970 
and later 



$113 
(12) 

$113 
(72) 



$99 
(14) 
$114 
(94) 



S125 
(S) 

$lo:i 

(57) 



The data in Table 8-1 indicate that among those who had held their 
jobs less than a year (since September. IfHiii). there was no consistent 
difference in weekly earnings between dropouts and graduates. For 
those who had held their jobs longer, dropouts had slightly higher 
weekh* incomes on the average. 

^Vnother possible explanation for the slightly higher dropout earn- 
ings involves the number of hours worked i>or week— dropouts miclit 
gi-iivitate toward the kind of jolis that involve overtime work, especially 
during the summer montlis. and this could have caused the difference 
in weeklv earnings between dropouts and graduates. An examination 
of the interview data ruled out this hyjiothesis: there were virtually no 
differences between dropouts and graduates in numbers of hours worked 
piT week- 
There is a danger that the alwvc analyses of weekly income will be 
misinterpreted. TP he average pay difference l)etween dropouts and grad- 
uates is not at all large; indeed*, it is not lai^'c enough to be considered 
statistically significant.' The real point of this analysis is that dropout 
incom£s iti our sample were not foinul to he loirer than the incoTnes of 
high srhodl t/radmtes. And this is. of courf5e. not at all consistent with 
tlii- anti-droi)out commercials- 



OCCTTPATIOXAT. STATUS 

The Duncan status coding for the occupations of dropouts and grad- 
uates produced little evidence of differences between the two groups, 
but what differences there were appeared to favor the graduates, Ix)ok- 
ing at all fully-employed >*espon(fcnis. the mean Duncan status code for 
dropouts was 22.3 and that for graduates was 24.9; when the andysis 
was restricted to those reporting weekly incomes between $50 and $199, 
the mean for dropouts was 21.5 and that for graduates was 25.6. 

s A recent report based on a longitudinal study by Fames and bis wiIIooRiies at 
Ohio State University found a sli^it difference in the opposite direction : dropout 
earnings averaged $2.98 per hour in 1968 while noncollege high school graduates 
averaged $3.18 < Kohen and Fames, 1971, p. 75) . 
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This status difference. like the difference in iticnmc Icvck between 
dropouts and graduates, is not larj^e cnoi^^h to be statistically trust- 
worthv: nevertheless, it is iiiterc5tin«;. partly because it runs in the 
opposite direction from the difference in income. It bc<^ns to appear 
that the dropouts in our sample were employed in slightly lower status 
occupations, but ones which paid fairly well. Xow let us consider how 
satisfied they were with their johs- 

Job Cii.\r.\cteristics and Job Satisfaction 

Unrly in the interview tieinnent dealing with current jobs, the respon- 
dents were asked a gencnvl question concerning job satb^faction. Table 
S-2 sumnis?ri7xs the question, the response scale, and the answers given 
by dropouts and graduates. Over two-thirds of both dropouts' and 
graduates s:iid that they were ^qnite satisfied^ or "very satisfied"" with 
their work experience on their present joK The differences between 
the t wo distributions arc not large enough to meet criteria of statistical 
significance: the small differences which do appear are in the direction 
of greater satisfaction among dropouts- 

Tablk .S-2.--<7<-n'r«/ raiing of job satisfaction 
Ifn iKTccntJ 



Dropnuts Oraduatcs 



AU thingi? coib^idered^ how satisfied are you with 
your work cxpcrieacc on your prc:*cttt job: 

Very ^tisficd 

Quite satisfied 

Somewhat satisfied _ 

Not vcrr satisfied 

Xot at alt ifatisficd 

M Losing data.. 

Total.. 



A fairly large nnml)er of items in the paper-aiul peiicil question- 
naire dealt with specific charmMeristics of jobs. On the whole, the 
i-esponses to these items were not very different for dropouts versus 
graduates. Some of the items dealing with job cliararteri.stics are 
pi-esenred in Table S-:i. Some of the respoii?e distributions are of 
interest even when they show no difference at all between dropouts 
and graduates. Other items do show some ditferences that are worth 
noting. But we must add that any differences in this section must Ix; 
viewed as suggestive rather than conclusive: given the limits of 
sample size in this phase of analy.sis, we cannot claim that distinc- 
tions between dropouts and ^cradr.ates are statistically tin.stwoi^thy. 
^ Both dropouts and graduates viewed their jobs as stead v (\tQn\2 
m Table and as providing good pay (item 0) . On the other hand, 
neither tended to describe their jote as beinir clean (item 5) or as 
having a lot of "class" in the eyes of their friends ( item 10) . The drop- 
outs were a bit more likely than the graduates to view their jobs as 
providing good opportunities for learning (items 3 and 13), skill 
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utilization (item 11), and advancement (item C); hut the dropouts 
were also more likely to sav tlmt their joljs did not require them to 
^'take a lot of responsibilitj'' (item 7) or "work too hanF (item 4), 
Both groups rated their jobs high in tenius of havmg ^mce friendly 
pieople to work with," but the graduates averaged higher on this dimen- 
sion than tlie dropouts, 

Tablh S^^Raiinff of Job CharactcrisUc^: Dropouts Compared icith Gnnlttatcs 



How true is this for your present i«l»? 

Xot MUs- 
Very Pretty A little at all ing 
tnie true true true data 



1. There's no one to boss mc on 

the work 1^ 

2. It IS steady, no chance of 

being laid off 40 

3. I can learn new things, learn 

new skills... ^ 

4. I don't have to work too hard. 15 

5. It is a clean job, where I 

don't get dirty 16 

6. It has? good chances for 

getting ahead 30 

28 

7. I don't ha\'e to take a lot of 

responsibility 1' 

8. It leaves me a lot of free time 

to do what I want to do 0 

G 

9. The pay is good.. p 

10. It is a job that my friends 

think a lot of — has class 5 

7 

11. It uses my skill and abilities — 

lets me do the thin^ I can 

do best 1? 

18 

12. There are nice friendly people 

to work with . — - — 28 

12 

13. It doesn't make me learn a 

lot of new things 13 
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16 
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25 
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25 
30 

15 
28 

41 

28 
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9 
9 
11 
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29 
37 

8 
16 
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23 

24 
24 
S 
14 
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15 
23 

5 
27 

30 
27 



36 

6 
6 

S 
6 
5 
6 

5 
6 

5 
6 

7 
6 

5 
G 
5 
6 

5 
6 



6 

5 
6 



Note: Table entries arc percentages. Top row of each set presents data for 
dropouts, bottom row of each set presents data for graduates. 

In sum, the picture presented in Table 8-3 is somewhat mixed. The 
differences in job ratings between dropouts and graduates were not 
large, nor did they consistently show one group to be more satished 
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tliaii thv ot]m\ Once a«rain, if we had to judge one gi-oiip as showing 
slijrntly ;r>vater job satisfaction than the other, we \\x)uld select the 
cli-oi)onts. The cleaivr and more iini>ortant conchision, however, ii that 
dropouts hi om* samj}7e do not shoic lower job sathfaction thax 
(jraduates. 

rKKCKlVEU l:Kr^:VAXCK of high school TR.VIXIXG TO JOB SUCCESS 

Part of the pcpuhir ariniment airainst dropping: out is that what one 
learns hi hiirh school will be helpful in the world of work after hiirh 
school. A few of the f|ue>tions aljout job characteristics dealt with this 
j^ue as iHjrceiwl by the respondents, and thev arc sumninnxed in 
ral>le 8-4. As the i jsults in the fcible indicate, th^* dropouts «i:ive rather 
hrtle credit to the hi«rh school for helpincr them do well on their jobs; 
onlv . i>ei-eent s;iid they had ^rotten anv help "at all from 5>eople in 
sc hool m «rettnig their jobs, and 45 percent claimed thev could do their 
job just as well without any high school education. Perhaps this sort 
of response is to be expected from dropouts, on the grounds that thev 
would be motivated to rationalize or trv to avoid what Festin^er 
(10i>4; has termed "cognitive dissonance." But the same arirument^f 
avoid:nj2r cognitive dissonance would suggest that gradnaies should 
nite their school expenence as important in contributing to their job 
success. In fact, however, the responses of graduates were not very 
dilFerent from those^ the dropouts Only 13 percent reported help 
from school in getth% th-r jobs, and 29 percent indicated that hi^'h 
school c<lucation was irrelevant for their job performance. Appar- 
ently a good many 3-ouiig graduates, as well as dropouts, found them- 
selves in jobs which they considered unrelated to things that are 
Jeamea in high school. 

Tablk 8-4.— Percetr«/ rdcrance of high school to success in present job 



Percentage frequencies 
Dro|)onts Graduates 



What I have learned in high -schi>ol helps mc to 
do a i)eller job: 

Very true 

Somewhat true I-r"III"II 

Not at all true IIIIIIII 

Missing data 

I could do my present job just as well without' 
any high school education: 

Very true 

Somewhat true IIIIIIIIIII 

Not at all true I. ////.II 

Missing data l////// '/ 

Did anyone in the high .school you attended help 
you^ to get your present job? 

No ^ 

Yes, I got a little help from people at schoohl 
Yes, I got a lot of help from people at chool. 
Mihsmg data 
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Summary and Evaluation' 

Most of the dimensions we have examined in this cliapter failed to 
show statistically significant differences between dropouts and gnxd- 
nates. Ordinarily we tend to view tlie Inck of signincaut differences 
between gioups as a ratlier disappointing finding in research, but 
this is not an ordinary situation. It was expected tliat employed drop- 
outs would earn less than graduates and be less satisfied with their 
jobs: but this is not what we found. The snuill differences which did 
apiKMir along these dimensions tended to be in favor of the droi>outs 
as often as not. So we are left with the conclusion that dropouts seemed 
just about as happy and well-off in their jobs as high school gmduates 
without further training. 

But the other finding in this chapter is that unemployment was 
higher among dropouts than graduates, and this certainly is consistent 
with one part of the economic argument against dropping out. How- 
ever, when we ask wliethcr the hi^ier rates of unemployment result di- 
rectly from dropping out and the lack of a diploma, the issue becomes 
more complicated* We found that test scores and family socioeconomic 
level were a bit more important than the high school diploma as pre- 
dictors of unemployment: and low test scores and disadvantaged fam- 
ily backgrounds were amon^ the important factors leading to drop- 
ping out. Thus is seems likely that much of the unemployment differ- 
ence between dropouts and graduates was due to these earlier and 
more pen*asi\e differences: those things wliich caused some young men 
to drop out of school also made it difficult for them to get and hold 
jobs. But it seems likely that dropping out and the lack of a diploma 
added to these difficulties, particularly given the nationwide campaign 
to discount^ dropping out and to urge dropouts to r^um to school. 

We no.'ed earlier the Project TALENT finding reported by Combs 
and Cooley (1968) that dropouts in their sample earned slightly more 
than non-colletre high school graduates, a finding very similar to our 
own. But the Project TALENT results in the area of unemployment 
do not match ours: 

In 10G4, the employment rates of dropouts and cont rols were 
quite similar. Ninety percent of the dropouts who did not con- 
tinue their education after leaving high school were employed, 
87 percent full-time, three pei-cent part-time. Of the controls 
with no further training, 89 percent had full-time jobs and 
two percent part-time. (Comfe and Cooley, 1968, p. 352) 

How do we account for this difference in the results of two nationwide 
studios of dropouts? First, we must note that there are suitily differ- 
ouccs between the employment market for yoiuig men in 1964 and that 
in 1970. In addition, there are differences in research design and pro- 
cedures between Project TALENT and Youth in Transition. Perhaps 
there are sufficient reasons for the difference in findings. Yet still 
another difference is worth noting: between the si^rt, and the end of 
the 1960'S we have seen an increasingly vigorous campaign against 
dropping out. Perhaps the differences between the TALENT findings 
and our own data on dropout unempIo}^ent reflect, at least to some 
degree, a measure of the "success" of that campaign as a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 



In concluding their dropout article based on the Project TALENT 
data; Combs and Cooley made the following observations : 

Ono of the i-easons for undertaking this droi>out investiga- 
tion was to try to de\^lop data alx)ut dropouts for use in liiHi- 
school guidance. It was hoped that the results would reveal 
that the nonco!lege high school graduate (the control) was 
imich better off than the higli school dropout as far as future 
employment and earnings are concerned. Large differences in 
tins area miijlit help to dissuade some students from leaving 
high school l)efore graduation. Although there are other cul- 
tural advantages in continued education, such practical data 
would probably have a more direct impact on potential drop- 
outs. 

L'nfortunately, the results were not consistent with these 
exi)ectations. Not only were the male dropouts earning as 
much as the controls, but they had been eaniing it longer. 
Thus, economically, the dropout was certainly at an advan- 
tage over the student who stayed to graduate. Of couree, it 
must be remembered that when the follow-up data were col- 
lecte<l. the dropouts were only about 19 years old. Many of the 
consequences of leaving high school prior to graduation may 
not become apparent until later life. (1908, pp. 361-^62) 
On the whole, our findings are like the TALENT results in su<^gest- 
mg that the economic disadvantages of dropping out may not be so 
?pvere after all. Of course, our data are also based on young men about 
19 yeai-s old: thus the above qualification about possible later conse- 
quences of dropping out must be applied to the findings presented in 
this chapter. * 

It was hoped that the TALENT findingi* would provide solid data 
to support the campfiign jtgainst dropping out. But the results did not 
work out that way, as the authors clearly acknowledged. The cam- 
paign has gone on, nevertheless, and with a good deal of success. As 
we shaJJ .see m the next chapter, many dropouts have been persuaded 
i)y the economic argument and have reached the conclusion that thev 
made a crrcat mistake in leaving high school. It is ironic thit most of 
our findings, like those from Project TALENT, fail to support that 
conclusion. * * 
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« Chapter 10 



DROPPING OUT IS A SYMPTOM: SUMMARY, 
CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS 



Dropping out of high school is overrated as a problem in its own 
right— it is far more appropriately viewed as the end result or symptom 
of other problems which have tlieir origin much earlier in life. Tlie 
difficulties experienced by the dropouts we studied-^he low aspirations 
and accomplishments, and even the limitations in self-esteem and self- 
concept— were already present or predictable by the start of t^nili 
grade, and there is little evidence that dropping out made matters 

worse. . . 

A related conclusion is that educational attainment is a continuum, 
with high school dropouts at one end of the scale and college entrants 
at the other end. "Dropout statistics" can be terribly misleading if 
they simply contrast drO]>outs with all those havinjar a high school 
diploma. Along most of the dimensions we have examined, the lar^rest 
distinctions are associated with college entrance rather than high 
school graduation. • ^ . , , , . , 

The statements above were not views which guided this research 
effort from the start; rather, they represent our conclusions based on 
the evidence presented in considerable detail in earlier chapters. In 
this final chapter we review and discuss that Evidence briefly, and 
consider some implications. Our style here is less technical than in 
earlier chapters, and perhaps somewhat more argumentative, for our 
findings lead us to advocate substantial changes in attitudes and policies 
toward "the dropout problem."^ 

How Solid Is Our Evidence? 

Our conclusion that dropping out is primarily a symptom rather 
than a basic problem may be surprising and perhaps also disconcert- 
ing. Certainly it runs counter to the conclusions of some (but not all) 
other researchers, as well as the "anti-dropout campaign" being waged 
on radio and television. Thus it seems appropriate that we look back 
over the research design which led us to this view, and ask whether 
our evidence really is solid. 

THE "bEFOUE-AND after" TTPE OF RESEARCH DESIGN 

The Youth in Transition studv was designed specifically to measure 
changes over time-specially changes that result from dropping out 

* Those wishing a step-by step summary of our analyses and findings may wish 
also to review the summaries at the ends of the chapters. 

(86) 
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of high school. In order to assess such changes, it is necessary to follow 
a group of resiwndents for some extended period and collect the same 
kinds of data from them at several points in time. In our case, the 
respondents were a nationally representative sample of young men: 
they completed literally scores of interview items and questionnaire 
scales at each of four data collections spaced over a period of nearly 
four years. _ 

This type of design is conceptually simple and straiclitfoiward, 
^'cll suited to the job of distinguishing causes from 
eflects. Unfoitunatelj-, it is also time-consuming, expensive, difficult 
to administer, and thus quite rare. 

• ^f- 'u°f° typical source of dropout data is the "after-onl'. " design 
m wliich those who have already dropped out are compared with those 
wJio remained m school. In some instances the stayins are "matched" 
to the dropouts in terms of family socioeconomic level, test scores and 
other characteristics. Xeyertheless, we can be sure that the groups were 
far fioin perfectly matched— some prioi- differences existed which led 
certain ludividiials fb drop out while others remained in school This 
eaves us forever in doubt about the results of an "after-onlv" study 
bccaus-e what might appear to be 7-e,mlfs of dropping out could actually 
1)0 among the causes. ^ i » j 

Our own findings, like the typical "after-only" study, found that 
dropouts weip different in some i;espects from stayins-especially 
those who entei-ed college. For example, the average level of delin- 
quency reported by dropouts was much higher than that for stayins 
but whicli came hi-st, the dropping out or the high level of delin- 
quency? ° 

Because ours was a "bcfore-and-nfter" design, we were able to sJiow 
t Kit in nearly every case a difterence which turned up at the end of 
the study was present and equally strong at the start-before the dron- 
pmg out occurred. Again taking delinquency as our example, we found 
that dropouts were above average in delinquency tliroughout the en- 
tire study and there is no indication that this delinquency increased 
as a lesiilt of dropping out. 

Dnorwxo Our Is a Syjiptom of Other Problems 

. ^Y\\nt are the underlying problems signified by dr^ppinjr out ? Stated 
in most ^enei-al terips, the problems involve a serious mismatch be 
JoTfi'on ^ individuals and the typical high scliool environment. More 
.specifically, dropping out is symptomatic of certain background and 
Sui'r T «JPf iences, and traits of personality 3 

behavior. Let us review some of these dimensions. 

FAMILY BACKGROUND FACTORS 

rlrol^?,,™^?'-*"'^* ^"""^^ background factors that predict to 

he Cf nfolv ^'^'^ ^^¥^^ 5 the lower the family SEL° 

two nfZ }fl '! *° ^ '^^"P""*- It is worth noting tliat 

Za I > ''IS'^edients in our composite measure of SEL are father's 

Imd not S^^r '''i VS°°f '"^^y parents (abouti perS) 
d?onSs ^ fSnS Sir's?"' ^PP^".^ ^^''t boy is tte son of 
oUtEself ""^^^^^ ^^^'^^^ 0* becoming a drop- 
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Dropping out is also more frequent among boys from large families 
and those from broken homes. These relationships are reduced but not 
el miniated when SEL IS controlled statistically. 

One other family background characteristic is worth notinc in this 
review. Dropping out occurs more frequently among those boys report- 
ing a high level of parental punitiveness. Since the punitiveness meab- 
ure was obtained m 10th grade, before the dropping out occurred. 
It IS tempting to argue that parental punitiveness is among the direct 
causes of dropping out. This may indeed be ti-ue, but it is not the 
only plausible explanation for the relationship. It would be naive to 
suppose tliat punitive action by parents is not influenced by the be- 
^^IZ "f/lif"- children And some of the behavior patterns wliich 
l>ioMde the best predictions of dropping oiit^such things as poor 
school performance and high levels of delinquency-are the verv 
kinds of behavior likely to produce a punitive reaction from parents. 
Perhaps it would be best to say that parental punitiveness is part of 
the mix of forces that precede dropping out, and it may often be 
both a reaction and a contributing factor. .r oneu ue 



ABILITr IJMITA'nOXS 



JaIa "^L'f ^° ^""^ J^t^"" became dropouts 

tended to score below average on the tests of intelligence and academic 
ability that were administered at the start of the study. \Vhat may be 
surprising is that the differences are really not very large ^about the 
equivalent, of five IQ points, on the average) bet?ein fropot" and 
those stayms who did not go on to college. The much larger differ 

SioSwlTd'id^t'^'''' *° ^""^ 



PAST SCHOOL FAILUKE 



L tlie most important predicators of dropping out nre poor 
?i h/^"!i?r?'' and be,ng held back. We estimate tfe dropout r^' 
to be about 40 percent among those boys who have failed a crade n 
school, in contrast to 10 percent among tiU never held back ^ 

. V\ ou cl dropout rates go down if teachers simply refrained from 
™ low grades or holding back students who are LvinSulT^ 
Ihis is a complex issue, and one that cannot be resolved within the 
l™.ts of our present design. Tlie poor grades and failui^mly simply 
be indicators of a more fundamental inability (or unwillin<4ess) to 
do we 11 ,„ an academic setting; if so, removing those sym^ Z Wgh? 
On hi n ?»?r^ underlying realities-rncluding drepout rates. 
On the other hand, there is a large measure of visibmty involved in 
poor giades and especially in befng held back; it may hi that such 
events have a tendency to fanctionts self-fulfil ingprJphec e^SS 
both tne student and his teachers coming to feel thSt"'he iust iS cut 

3„l «fl*?*,l^'''^S? °^ ^^'"e and eventually precipitate "fight" 
'^t^Jt^.f:^'::^^^''^^ reyiiouf behavirfn 

tionll So^nW^ ^"^''^ "^1?^* ^"'•^^y issue in educa- 

tional philosophy— the damage that may be caused bv earlv evnpri 
ences of failure. Other longitu^dinal studi^ onesthSstit^dthyoEng-" 
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pters nt tho bo^rinning of elonientary scliool or oven earlier, ini<jlit help 
to resolve such issues. 

REREI.WOrS AXn DKUNQUKXT BKIIAVTOK 

nlrendy noted that boys who become dropouts arc more 
likely to have a background of delinquencv. The study included .«ev- 
era measures of I'ebellious behavior in school, and delinquent behavior 
both m school and outside of .school. The results consistently indicate 
that th(», boy who is likely to drop out is^nbove avera*re in rebellious 
and delinquent behavior. Moreover, this is the one set of dimensions 
on which the dropouts really stand a}^art f mm all other n^spoudents. 
(Aloni? many other dimensions, the distinction between dropouts and 
stayins is less important than the distinction between those who do 
and do not enter coile,2:e.) 

How shall we account for the fact that delinquent bovs are much 
more hkely to become dropouts? One rather obvious explanation is 
that })oys v^h^ manifest rebellious and delinquent behavior in school 
are likely to be expelled or be invited to leave *^for the <rood of the 
school." As some of the anecdotal evidence in Chapter 9 indicates, a 
number of dropouts could also be called "push-outs." But othei^s leave 
in the absence of such coercion, and sometimes they leave in spite of 
pressures from parents and teachei's to remain in school. Perhaps for 
some of these bo\^, dropping: out is itself a form of rebellious or de- 
linquent behavior— just one more instance of doin^r what aufliority 
nxnires tell them not to do. '^ATiatever the causal dynamics, it is clear 
that an e^stablished pattern of rebellious and delinquent behavior is 
often a precursor of droppinjr out. 

OTHEn DIFFERENCES BETWEEN DKOmUTS AND STATINS 

Are there other "pei'sonality' characteristics v;hicb distin.<ruish 
those boys most likely to become hi^rh school dropouts? A number of 
relevant dimensions were e.camined : the results, while not as strong as 
some reported above, su<rp:e.st that the potential dropout is (t\) lower 
tlian avera^re in self-esteem, needs for self-development, commitnient 
to social values, and feelinp^s i.f personal efRcacv: and (b) hi.^rher than 
ayerafre in somatic svniptoms a*^d neprative affective states. The poten- 
tial dropout is also lower tha < a\*»ra2:e in occupational aspiration. 

All of the findinf?s summai;^eo. thus far fit the stereotype of the 
dropout as a "loser"— a younfr nu n who is delinquent, low in self- 
esteem, lackin<r in ambition, and Miable to control his own destinv. 
But there aix* two cautions to be kept in mind : First, the dropout was 
a "loser" lonj? before he dropped o it— il-oppiuff out is the svmptoin, 
not the cause. Second, a number of hese du>i-ences which appear "on 
the averajre" are not i-eally very la? ire; there Is a substantial ran*re of 
overlap between dropouts and sta; ins--€specially those stavins who 
do not go to college. 

Educational Attai> ment Is a Co> tinuum 

Each of the dimensions descriaed above predicts .lot only dmpping 
out but also college entrance. If those lowest in sot economic level 
and academic ability are most 1 kely to become dropoUt'*?, those at the 
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hidiest levels are most likely to enter college. A glance at Fimire 
will confirm that dropouts are consistently at one end of a scale while 
college entrants are at the other. 

We take this pattern of findings as confirmation of our view t^at 
educational attainment is best studied as a continuum. Further sup- 
port is provided by a series of multivariate analj^scs reported in Chap- 
ter 6. A three-level continuum of educational attainment, with dropouts 
at one end and college entrants at the other, proved to be more ^'pre- 
dictable" as a criterion than any two-way classification of dropouts 
versus stayins or college versus non-college. 

These findings make sense conceptually. As we argued in Chapter 1, 
those who feel willing to invest their energy in education as a Icey to 
later success ai-e not only less likely to be nigh school dropouts, but 
also more likely to extend tlieir education beyond high school. Like- 
wist*, those who find education intrinsically satisfying are least likely 
to di-op out and most likely to enter college. 

In snoi-t, thei-e are both conceptual and empirical reasons for treat- 
ing educational attainment as a continuum. Moreover, it niakes a great 
diffei ence in any study of dropouts whether the comparison or "con- 
trol" subjects include all stayins, or only those staj^ins who did not go 
on to post-high school education. Why should this matter? Becanso 
in most i-espects dropouts ai-e not so very different from those who end 
their education with high school graduation; it is more often the ones 
who go on to college who ideally stand apart. And this relates directly 
to our cun-ent campaign to persuade young men (and young women) 
to stay in high school. 

Th(» basic thrust of the "anti-dropout catnpaign" seems to be this: 
Stav in school long onough to get your high school diploma — your 
chanc(\-i of "innking it" will he much better. But if the milly important 
(»(lucational thn^shol(l is college (Mitrance mther tlian high school grad- 
uation, th(Mi tlic "stick it out until the end of high school" approach is 
highly (lm»ptive. One could argue, of course, that graduating from 
high school is a pi(»i-e(|uisite for college entrance, and the "finish high 
schooP* message is a necessary fii'st st<*p..In our view that argument 
misses the jmint in at least two ways. Fii-st, the idea of college usually 
is no( even mentioned in anti-dropout commercials. Yet it would seem 
foolish to peisnade a potential dropout to stick it out just to the end 
of high school and then fail to tell him that he really ought to be gear- 
ing up for college. Second, even if potential dropouts were clearly 
shown that college is the i*eal issue, their limitations in ability, past 
school performance, and attitudes toward school make them very poor 
prospects for a successful colle«re experience. There are exceptions to 
this general pattern, and some nigh school dropouts later go on to do 
\^vy well ill higher education. But these are indeed the exceptions, and 
it seems unwise to build our policy around them. 

DoMs Dmu'i'ixG Out Really Cilvvoe Anythino? 

AVe snid at the start of this volume that an effort to pei'suade in- 
dividuals to stay in (or i-eturn to) high school must be based on the 
pi-oposition that tilings get woi*se for individuals who drop out — and 
that this happens as a consequence of dropping out. In Chapters 7 and 
8 we pi^esented a good deal of evidence bearing on this issue. Some 
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findiiijrs wore clearer and more conclusive than others, but the overall 
improsjiion to be ^incd from the data is that dropping out does not 
ohanjrt. x\wxi^ r ^roat deal— at least not in ways that are apparent by 
the time a young man reaches the age of 19 or 26. 

citAXQRS rx pERsoxAtrrr and BEnAvios 

In Chapter 7 wo examined more than a score of personality and l)e- 
Imvior dimensions, measured over a period of nearly four years. We 
found changes along some dimensions. For example, self-esteem 
sliowed some upward trend for all edticational subgroups (see Fig- 
ure 7-1). But the self-esteem increases were actuallv a bit larger than 
average among dropouts and those hiffh school graduatejj who did not 
enter college— hardly evidence that dropping out has harmful effects 
on self-esteem. Along a few other dimensions the changes could best 
1k» descriln^d as a convergence— a blurring of distinctions that were 
clearer hack at the start of tenth grade. For example^ along a scale of 
social values the college entrants showed a slight drop over time, while 
the non-college group.s— both dropouts and stay-ins— showed a very 
small increase: the college entrants were still a bit higher than the 
oHiers at tlio end of the study, but the differences had grown smaller. 

Wo liave noted several instances of modest change, but the more 
fimdauiental conclusion from Chapter 7 is that there are very few 
changes of any conse<juence and virtually none that would support the 
argument that dropping out damaires a yoimg man's "mental health" 
and his commitment to society's values. This conclusion is based on 
a wide variety of scales including self-esteem, feelings of personal ef- 
ficacy (internal control), negative affective states, somatic symptoms, 
aggressive impulses, needs for self-development and self-utilization, 
social and academic values, attitudes about government and public 
issues, delinquent behaviors, and occupational aspirations. 

EMPLOYED VEnSUS I7NEJrrrX)YED onOFOUTS 

An examination of employed versus unemployed dropouts, while 
h.*ised on only a limited number of cases, led to essentially the same sort 
of conclusion as did our other findings. We found self-esteem lower and 
delinquent behavior liigher among the unemployed dropouts when 
compared with dropouts who were working. But which is cause and 
which is effect ? DJd the unemployment lead to the lower self-esteem 
and higher delinquency, or is it the case that young men with patterns 
of delinquent behavior and low self-esteem are less likely to find and 
keeps jobs? Of course, these two lines of causation arc not mutually 
exclusive, and it could be the case that both are at work in a kind of 
vicious cvcle. But our longitudinal data suggest that this is not the 
most likely explanation. We found that differences which were evident 
at the end of the study had been there all along, and were just about 
as large at the beginning (when all w.^re students in tenth grade) as 
they were at the end. Thus it seems clear tliat the low self-esteem and 
hiffh rates of delinquency came first, and should not be viewed as the 
unfortunate resfdU of dropping out an ! being unemployed. 
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A1:e these M£<\St7RES VALID? 

Most of the measures of persoimlity and behavior dimensions showed 
little systematic clian^ over time. We have taken the view that this in- 
dicsitesa good deal orst ability in these characteristics. But an alterna- 
tive interpretation might be that the measures are simply no good — that 
tliey do not show changes l)ccause they are not measuring what they 
arc snpposeil to measure. Tliis argument would be plaiLsible if we had 
fouiul.no rclationsliips at all using our measures. But the fact of the 
matter is that we did find consistent and tlieorctically sensible diflfer- 
onces bcween dropouts and stayins, and between those who did and did 
not enter collejre. In our view*these differences constitute further e\*i- 
dence for the **construct validit)-" of our measures, because they show 
the kinds of differences that would be predicted in advance. It is not 
tliat our measures failed to "work" — ^tliey simply failed to indicate 
tliat dropping out changes a boy in any very fundamental way. 

Of course, most of our mciisures w-ere not specificallv dcj^ignd to 
reflect changes. Although the research design was developed to show 
changes and to separate causes and effects, the meamrea were in most 
cases ones which had been developed to tap more^r-less stable person- 
ality characteristics or behavior patterns. An alternate approach 
might have been to try to develop measures for the specific purpose of 
relfecting change, with items selected for their instability nither than 
their stability. Tliis was not a feasible altemati\*e in the Youth in 
Transition study; given the wide range of measures included and the 
limited time and resources available for instrument development and 
validation, we chose the course of using established measures when- 
ever possible. But even if it had been possible to develop measures of 
less stable or more changeable personality characteristics, it is not clear 
that tliis "Tould have been appropriate' for onr purposes. After all, 
one cannot have it both wajrs. If a major environmental shift si;ch as 
dropping out of school is supposed to produce real changes in self- 
esteem and delinquent behavior, and if tliese changes really do matter 
in the long run, tlien such changes ought to manifest themselves in the 
basic dimensions of personality and behavior, not simply superficial 
ones. In retrospect, the use of fairly stable measures in tnc Youth in 
Transition study seemed appropriate, particidarlv for this study of 
dropouts. Once we were able to identify those who dropped out, we 
found that our measures wore successfiif in revealing many of the dif- 
ferences we had been led to expect; what was less expected was the 
finding that those differences were relatively stable ones which were 
evident long before dropping out occurred. 

OCCUFATIONAL ATTAIOTfENTS OP DroPOUTS 

In many ways the heart of the argument against dropping out is 
that those witliout a high school diploma are less likely to get jobs, 
and the jobs thcv do succeed in getting are relatively unattractive and 
poorly paid. Tliis economic argument places heaviest stress on the 
value of the high school diploma as a credential— m admission card 
into the world of work. 

Our findings on occupational attainments of dropouts versus high 
school graduates arc presented in Chapter 8, and reviewed briefly he- 
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low. Fii-st a brief note on metliodolo^rv is in order. We argued earlior 
in this chapter that a **before-and-aftV- type of longitudinal design 
IS ^vell suited to mejisnring change and sepaniting canse from effect, 
lliat argiHiient holds true wlien it is possible to make rei>eated meas- 
ures of tlie s;nne dimension. It was meaningful to measui-c dimensions 
such as self-esteem and delinquent behavior at all four data collections 
m onr study, and this enabled «s to examine whether droiwst/stayin 
differences were already evident before the dropping out actnallv 
curred. But this form of analj-sis is not workable when we focus our 
attention on employment. While some of our respondents held part- 
tune }o]ys at the start of tenth grade when wc first interv iewed them, 
we cannot make a clear comparison between such jol>« ?.i;d l«tf»r fidl- 
timc post-liigh school work. At the second and third data collections 
some droyyonts were holding jol>s, but their jobs conld not !)e compared 
ineannigfully with the part-time jobs held by some of the stavins. The 
only sensible timo for comparing employment experiences of dropouts 
and .stayms is after the s^tayins have completed liigh school— in our 
cjise* the fourth and last data collection. And this means that we have 
in many respects an '^after-oniy'- type of research design when it comes 
to studying employment experiences. Tims when we find differences 
between dropouts and stayins, we will still have to ask whetlier drop- 
ping out was truly the cause of the difft - ce. or only another svmn- 
tom. ^ ^ I 

nXTES OF rarPIiOYMEXT 

Limiting our analysis to those in civilian life, we found that among 
dropouts without diplomas a total of 71 percent were employed 30 
hours or more per week (at the time of the final interview) : the com- 
parable figure was 87 percent for high school graduates (i.e., those who 
were not primarily engaged in post-high school education). This find- 
ing would surely appear to justify the anti-dropout commercials which 
claim that "your chances of being unemployed are doubled if yon quit 
school before graduating." 

But let us take a closer look at that claim. Tlie clear implication is 
that dropping out causes the high rate of unemplojTuent. But when 
we consider that dropouts achieve relatively low scores on tests of in- 
telligence and intellectual skills, and when we further note that the 
dropouts come predominantly from lower socioeconomic levels, wc must 
ask: Is dropping out the cause of greater unemployment, or is it pri- 
marily a symptom of other more basic factors that cause unemploy- 
ment. A partial answer to that question can be obtained by coiLsidering 
the extent to which we can predict unemployment using onr measun^s of 
family background and ability. Tlie results of this analysis indicate 
that we can do a better job of predicting unemployment using back- 
ground and ability measures than by using dropout data, but wc can 
make the best predictions if we use both kinds of inf onuation. As we 
stated in Cliapter 8, we conclude that dropping out probably makes 
it more difficult to obtain employment; however, the more important 
causes of unemployment are those pervasive differences in background 
and ability which precede and help determine the act of dropping out. 

Tlius while onemplojrment rates may be twice as high among drop- 
outs as among stuyms, it is very misleading to claim that the act of 
dropping out will double a young man*s chances of being unemployed. 
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That difference in unemployment rates is caused primarily by family 
backgroimd and ability factors, and these things are not changed when 
a young man drops out of schooL 

LEVELS OP IKCOME AXD JOB SATISPACTION 

Wien employed dropouts were compared with employed high school 
graduates, we found their weekly income levels to be nearly identical. 
(Actually, the small and statistically untrustworthy difference which 
did appear was in favor of the dropouts, who earned a few dollars 
more per week than the high school graduates.) One might attribute 
the lack of an income advantage on the part of high school graduates 
to seniority differences— 4hcy had been on the job for a shorter time 
than the dropouts. But even after we matched dropouts and graduates 
according to length of time on the present job, we still found no ad- 
vantage on the part of the graduates. We cannot, of course, answer 
the argument that the Img-range earnings of graduates will be 
higher— at least not without further follow-ups of tlie Youth in Tran- 
sition respondents. But we can say that in the short run there is little 
justification for the assertion that dropouts who do get jobs will earn 
less than their counterparts who finished high school. 

There is also little justification for the view that dropouts ^rct less 
satisfying jobs. Threc-fjuarters of the dropouts rated themselves •'quite 
satisfied"' or "very satisfied" with their jobs, while two-thirds of the 
graduates expressed similar levels of satisfaction. Additional I'atinjrs 
of job characteristics, reported in Chapter 8. showed little {n the way 
of consistent differences between dropouts and graduates; certainly it 
was not tlie ease that dmpouts showed less job satisfaction than 
graduates. 

Implicatioxs op This Research 

Dropouts, like imemployed workers or highway fatalities, make 
wonderful "statistics." It is hard to measure learning very well, and 
even hanler to measure such nebulous concepts as self-esteem and/or 
self-development. By comparison, it is a simple matter to measure 
dropping out; and statistics on dropout rates can be communicated 
easily to voters, school board members, le<rislators, and (as we saw in 
Chapter 1) leaders in the national administration. Thus the tempta- 
tion is to treat dropping out as if it were a problem in its own right — 
something to be reduced and eventually eliminated. Everyone agrees 
that highway fatalities are tragic and should be reduced. Is it not the 
same for dropping out of school ? 

We have argued that it is not the same, for dropping out is not pri- 
marily a problem in its own right, but rather a symptom of other prob- 
lems or limitations. Treating a symptom may be easier — and in the 
short nm perhaps more satisfving — than treating the underlying 
problems. Nevertheless, it may in this instance do more harm than 
good for two I'easons. First^ the treatment has some unpleasant side 
effects, as we shall try to point out in a moment. Second, treating the 
symptom may distract us from the more basic problems. 



CURBING THE ''ANTI-DROPOUT CAMPAIGN'" 

Over the past decade it has been a part of the national educational 
policy to trV to prevent dropping ont of hi^rh sehool and that policy 
has l>oen reflected in what vre have called the "anti-dropout eampai<^i.'" 
In our view that campaij^n ought to be sharply curtailed, for at least 
three reasons: 

1. There is little evidence to support many of the claims of the 
anti-dropout Ciimpaign, and what evidence there is has sometimes 
been badly abused in order to milkc it moi'e convincing. The "after- 
only" comparison of di-opouts and stayins (sometimes flr/? stivins, 
incliuling those who go on to college) can be terribly misleading, 
for the implication is clear that if the potential dropout only stays 
in school then he e^in l)c just like the rest of the graduates. In fact, 
it simply is not so; by the time he i-eaches tenth or eleventh grade 
the potential dropout usually has basic pi-oblems and limitations 
that will not be "cured'' by another year or two of high school. 

2. Meanwhile, the campaign is giving dropouts a had name. 
Most dropouts have become convinced that their action was prob- 
ably a mistake, and that eventually they had better complete work 
for a diploma. They feel that their parents, and often other people 
whose opinions matter, disapprove of their dropout status. We 
speculuted in Chapter 1 that the anti-dropout campaign may have 
.some features of a self-fulfilling prophecy; one of the side-effects 
of downgrading the status of dropouts may be to encourage em- 
ployers to make the diploma a requirement when it need not be. 

^- The anti-dropout campaign can have the effect of eroding 
credibility. No doubt .some young men are persuaded or partly 
persuaded by it; but one wonders how many others see through 
the oversimplifications and become still more skeptical and 
turned off** by what they perceive as propaganda. This is not 
simply a matter affecting potential dropouts; nearly everyone is 
exposed to the television campaign, and many of oiir brightest 
and most perceptive young people may view 'it as one more in- 
stance of heavy-handed manipulation by "the establishment.** 
We cited in Chapter 8 a report of dropout research that was under- 
taken to provide data for use in high school guidance. The summary 
comments by the authors arc so relevant to the present discussion that 
we will repeat them briefly here : 

It was hoped that the results would reveal that the non- 
college high school graduate (the control) was much better off 
than the high .school dropout as far as future employment and 
earnings are concerned. Large differences in this area might 
help to dissuade some students from leaving high school be- 
fore graduation. ... 

Unfortunately, the results were not consistent with these 
expectations. Not only were the male dropouts earninc as 
much as the controls, Imt tliey had boen eaniinff it 
lon/rer. . . . (Combs and Cooley, 1968, pp. 301-362) 
It lincl bpcn W<; that the dropouts would look bad fo that tlie evi- 
(lonee. might be used to dismade other potential dropouts, but un- 
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fortunately the data did not come out that way. To the authoi-s' credit, 
they rei^oited their unexpected findings in a clear and sti-aightfor- 
ward maimer. Xeveitheless the anti-di*opout campaign continues un- 
abated, leaving us with a nagging question : Wliy should ^/e sponsor 
research on **tne dropout problem'- if we have already made up our 
minds about the matter, and if we are going to campaign against drop- 
ping out no matter how the research comes out ? 

THE NEED FOR EAKLY INTEm'ENTION 

We said at the outset of this chapter that di-opping out is a symptom 
which signifies a :nismatch between ceitain individuals and the typical 
high school environment. In principle, the mismatch could be resolved 
by (a) changing the individuals so that they are better able to fit into 
the high school environment, (b) changing the high school environ- 
ment, or (c) changing both. We think there is room for change on 
both sides. 

Among the important elements in the mismatch between potential 
. dropouts and the high school environment are individual limitations 
in academic ability, past scholastic failure, and patterns of delinquent 
behavior. These are not problems that are likely to be resolved in high 
school, and simply persuading a young man to remain through tlie 
last year or two of school is not going to make much of a diffirence 
along these dimensions. But early intervention, in elementary school 
and perhaps much earlier, may overcome many of the problems which 
arc deeply ingrained by the time an individual is ready to di*op out of 
high scnool. 

TWELX-E YEAKS OF SCHOOUNG — IS IT IDEAL FOR EVERYOKE? 

Even if we hope eventually to reduce or eliminate experiences of 
early school failure and other problems which are presently associ ited 
with dropping out, it is still, worth asking whether our current ap- 
pi*oach to hi^ school education is ideal. Is it clear that we should 
prescribe twelve or more years of uninterrupted schooling for vir- 
tually all young people in the United States? The campaign against 
dropping out seems Dased on the assumption that ever}'one needs at 
least twelve years of formal education. But the research repoi-ted here 
has led us to question that assumption. We have found that some 
young men can manage reasonably well on the basis of ten or eleven 
years of education. Perhaps others would do so if they were not 
branded as "dropouts.^' 

Certainly there are alternatives to a twelve-year diploma; perhaps 
one based on ten years would be sufficient. Young people wishing to 
enter college mieht 9pend the years equivalent to grades eleven and 
twelve in publicly supported college preparatory academies. Others 
might enter one-year or two-year vocational training or work-study 
programs; some such programs could be publicly operated, and some 
might be privately operated in conjunction with a system of publicly- 
supported tuition vouchers. Still other young peop^le miglit choose 
to go directly into the world of work after their tenth-grade gradu- 
ation — some to return to part-time or full-time education after a year 
or two or three. The recent growth of community colleges with Iheir 
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wido-ran^riiur coui^sc offorinjrs, flexible time schedules, irenerous en- 
rollment policies and low tuition rates suggests that there is a growing 
need for this sort of educational freedom of opportunity. 

In a world of rapidly changing technology with its emphasis on 
continuing education and periodic retraining, there is less and less 
reason to maintain the traditionally sharp boundary between the role 
of student and the later role of worker. Shorteninjs: the prescribed 
minimum period for full-time uninterrupted schooling might be a 
positive step toward new patterns of lifetime education in which in- 
dividuals can choose for themselves among a wide range of "educa- 
tional life-styles." If such changes would reduce the credential value 
att^nched to ln<rli school diplomas, all the l)etter. One of the fortunate 
side effects of the anti-dropout campaign has been the tendencv to 
confuse education with credentials; any step in the opposite direction 
could have a salutary effect on our whole educational establishment. 

The above notions are speculations triggered by some of our find- 
injrs; we are not presenting them as thoroughly researched proposals. 
Our purpose is simply to illustrate that there are potentially viable 
alternatives to the traditional twelve-year projrram of studv which 
\vc now urge upon practically every teenager. The basic point, in our 
view, is that such alternatives should be given serious consideration. 

CoKCLUniNo Comments 

We began this research with the recognition that a number of very 
different outcomes were possible. We miffht have found predominantly 
"bad" effects from dropping out, and then we would have concluded 
that vigorous efforts to discourage dropping out are warranted. But 
this is not what we found. 

At the other extreme, we might have found mostly "good" effects 
from droppinfi: out, leading to the conclusion that dropping out should 
be encouraged among those having difficulty in high school. But this 
is not what we found either, and thus we niust stress that we are not 
encouraging young men to drop out ofschooL 

Our findings indicate that dropping out is neither especially "good" 
nor "bad." We find it to be a symptom, rather than a cause of new 
troubles or a cure for old ones. 

We have stated these conclusions based on the evidence presently 
available. At the same time we recognize the limitations of a study 
which follows young men only until the age of 19 or 20. We are hope- 
ful that further follow-ups of the Youth in Transition respondents 
will be possible, thus permitting an assessment of dropouts and stayins 
in their mid-twenties and perhaps still later. 

Meanwhile, however, we must work with the findings at hand. Given 
those findings, we propose the following: (a) The anti-dropout cam- 
paign should be sharply curtailed, (b) Greater emphasis should be 
placed on early school and pre-school interventions, (c) The range of 
educational options for young people aged 16 to 18 should be broad- 
ened, and serious consideration should m given to reducing the num- 
ber of years necessary for attaining a high school diploma. 
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